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Dear SRT Reader: 


Our library subscriptions may have to go. 


Through a special fund provided by our readers, we have 
been maintaining subscriptions for libraries wishing to 
receive SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY but unable to subscribe. These 
subscriptions are now running out. Unless this fund is replen- 
ished, we cannot continue to carry them. " 


But for every library subscription that we no longer 
carry, twenty readers or more will be left without the op- 
portunity to learn the truth about the many vital issues 
facing our country today. 


We should like to avoid that. We have been holding back 
to the last minute. With help from you we may still be able 
to avoid that. But, as this is being written, abandonment 
of the library subscriptions is only one of the drastic 
measures we are faced with in order to carry us through the 
aifficult summer months. 


For the last fund appeal calling for help over the summer 
months did not bring in all that was needed. 


Not that the response was not generous. In view of the 
present economic conditions, the reSponse was very generous. 
But at this critical time we have to ask our friends to be 
more than generous, even to make .sacrifices. 


To tide the magazine over this difficult period, we 
must call on all of our friends for all that they can give, 
and to send it in immediately. 





Sincerely, 


Shem. Wi 


Jessica Smith, Editor 


P. S. If you wish to subscribe for one or more specific 
libraries, please send us the names and addresses, together 
with your contribution at the special library subscription 
rate of $1 a year. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY e 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| am enclosing $ If the contribution is for specific libraries, please 
to help maintain subscriptions to SOVIET RUSSIA | give the name and address of each library below: 


TODAY for the libraries. 








Name 
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SASHA WARMS A HEART 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I wish to send my hearty thanks for the pic- 
ture of little Sasha—I do love it. 

This little child to me typifies the new young 
Russia which was born after the agonizing pains 
of Revolutionary childbirth—or the no less 
painful period of after birth. He smiles full of 
hope and trusting love—which is surely recipro- 
cated by all who have ever looked with under- 
standing into the eyes of a child—with all its 
power to win the hearts of men and women 
of good will. Again thanking you and with 
earnest hopes that all the nations may soon 





Little Sasha 
Our April Cover 


join in pursuit of wisdom and understanding 
hearts—to the end ‘that there shall be no more 
war or fear of war. 


Alma T. Colson. 
Westfield, N. J. 
P.S. The enclosed contribution was to have 
rejoiced the heart of some milliner and catered 
to my very unimportant vanity. 


A SACRIFICE FOR TRUTH 


The following is an excerpt of a letter that 
we have received from a reader, and obviously 
a very close friend of our magazine: 

To Soviet Russta Topay: 

The most important thing before the world 
today is the truth about Russia, which means 
permanent peace and happiness for millions of 
people. 

Therefore, I have eliminated everything else 
and am giving every dollar I can spare from 
my old-age pension of $55 a month to help you 
to continue to publish your truthful magazine. 

Perhaps our readers will understand the sacri- 
fice involved from the fact that this reader en- 
closed a check for $50. And that represents 
savings from a pension of $55! Deep thanks! 
—Ed. 


SKEPTICAL 
To Soviet Russta Topay: 

In your lengthy column entitled “Notes and 
Comments” I could not refrain from observing 
the policy in your editorials, of refuting the 
facts about Soviet Russia, as presented by the 
entire American press. It could not be possible 
that a free press could be so entirely misled as 
indicated. 

In the “You Tell Us” section, it was evident 
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We are continuing Vol. 17 up to the 
end of the calendar year. From now on, 
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that your policy in the presentation of criticism 
paralleled that of Moscow. I am referring to 
your practice of printing only the favorable let- 
ters from your numerous left wing readers. 
Many of the portrayals presented about Russia 
in Soviet Russia Today appear to be a re- 
newal of the demonstration staged for Catherine 
the Great when she visited her “happy” people, 
living on the banks of the Volga many years 
ago. 
Cadet-Midshipman Lloyd Hinton. 

U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 

Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 


RAISE VOICES 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Now, more than ever, is the time to multiply 
efforts and raised voices that the United States 
and Russia be friends, to prevent another war 
and to preserve peace. 

Demetrio P. Kyriakis. 


Nogales, Arizona 


ATTENTION SENATORS! 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

You may be interested in the following 
printed postcard I have mailed to every Sen- 
ator in Washington: 

Dear Senator: 

If the North Atlantic Pact is defensive and 
not, as the Russians believe, aggressive, it is 
based on a myth—the myth of armed aggres- 
sion by Russia. In the last war more than 
20,000,000 Russians—civilians and soldiers— 
were killed; 70,000 cities, towns and villages 
were destroyed, with a property damage esti- 
mated at $158,000,000,000. That after this 
frightful experience Russia is planning a war 
of aggression simply doesn’t make sense. On 
the other hand, several of the Pact signa- 
tories invaded Russia following the birth of 
the Soviet Union, so there seems to be some 
basis for Russian suspicions. 

Military alliances do not prevent wars— 
they cause them. Vote against ratification of 
the North Atlantic Pact and save America 
and the world from the horrors of another 
war. 

Samuel Buck. 
New York City 


CALM, COMFORTING 


To SovierT Russta Topay: 

This small donation is to aid you in your 
fine job of trying to maintain peace in a forest 
of raucous war. screams that is emanating from 
most of the American press today. 

I find SRT a calm, comforting and courage- 
ous voice; a voice that must be heard by many 
more Americans to drown out the vulture 
cries of the war-with-Russia crowd. 

Your excellent analysis of the North Atlantic 
Pact in the recent pamphlet is one of the best 
I have seen of its kind in years. 

Please keep punching and _ publishing—there 
are many thousands of us who feel as you do 
and look to you to lead the fight for better 
American-Soviet relations—and for peace. 


. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our Cower a Soviet youngster dressing 
after her nap in the kindergarten of a factory 
in Kiev. The kindergarten is operated by the 
trade union for the children of the factory 
workers. The photos in this issue, unless other- 
wise specified, are from Sovfoto. 





—— Review 
and Comment—— 


The Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


W: HAVE HELD THE PRESSES FOR THIS ISSUE LONG ENOUGH TO 
record the encouraging, though limited results of the Paris 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Fuller analysis must await a 
later issue. 

The conference, lasting from May 23 to June 20, was attended 
by Dean Acheson, for the United States, Andrei Vyshinsky for 
the USSR, Ernest Bevin for the United Kingdom and Robert 
Schuman for France. 

It must be noted as a positive achievement that the way 
was left open for continued negotiations on Germany and 
definite progress was made toward final conclusion of the 
peace treaty with Austria. Summarizing the communiqué: 


On the German question: The foreign ministers 
declared that despite inability to reach agreement on restora- 
tion of economic and political unity of Germany, efforts in 
this direction will be continued, and the following points were 
agreed upon: 

1. Representatives of the four powers will consult at the 
September UN Assembly meeting in New York on the date 
for the next Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

2. Occupation authorities in Berlin will continue to consult 
on a quadripartite basis. 

3. They will seek to ease effects of the present division of 
Germany and Berlin, especially with regard to expanding trade 
between Eastern and Western zones, financial relations, facili- 
tating movement of persons and goods, and will attempt to 
normalize as far as possible the life of the city. 

4. Occupation authorities will call upon Germans and Ger- 
man organizations in their respective zones for assistance and 
proposals in fulfilling point 3. 

5. The New York May 4 agreement on ending trade and 
traffic restrictions in Berlin shall be maintained and improved 
upon. Occupation authorities have the obligation to take the 
necessary measures in their own zones to insure normal func- 
tioning of all means of transport and communications and 
movements of persons and goods between the zones. 

6. Occupation authorities will recommend to leading Ger- 
man economic bodies facilitation of closer economic ties and 
more effective implementation of interzonal trade. 


On the Austrian Treaty: the following points 
were agreed on: 

1. Austria’s frontiers shall be those of January 1, 1938. 

2. Austria shall guarantee and protect the rights of its Slo- 
vene and Croat minorities. 

3. Reparations shall not be exacted, but Yugoslavia may re- 
tain Austrian property within Yugoslavia. 

4. The USSR shall receive $150,000,000 in freely convertible 
currency payable over six years (on her claims to German assets 
in Austria). 

5- Austria shall retain German assets claimed as war booty 
with the exception of certain concessions to the USSR in oil 
properties and the Danube Shipping Company. 

6. Former German assets that have become the property 
of the USSR shall not be subject to alienation without the 
latter’s consent. 

7. The deputies shall start work immediately on the final 
draft of the Austrian treaty, to be completed by September 1. 


It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the Western 
Powers entered the conference without really desiring to reach 
agreement. The United States had avoided negotiations until 
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the North Atlantic Pact was signed, needing continued “crisis 
to justify it. Ratification of the Western-imposed Bonn Con 
stitution was rushed through on the eve of the conference, and 
control of the Ruhr by Nazi leaders subservient to American 
monopolies was hastened. The three Western foreign minis- 
ters met in advance to present a united front against the USSR. 
From the beginning Secretary Acheson took the position “no 
compromise,” and “no retreat to Potsdam.” During the con- 
ference Senator Tom Connally hopefully announced that a con- 
ference breakdown would speed the U.S. arms-for-Europe 
program. When Mr. Vyshinsky began by asking for imple- 
mentation of the Potsdam agreement on economic unity as 
a minimum basis on which to build a united Germany, he was 
accused of evading the issue of real unification. When he 
urged agreement on a German Peace Treaty providing for a 
united, democratic German state and withdrawal of occupa- 
tion forces, he was charged with “propaganda.” 

That a measure of agreement was achieved in spite of the 
resistance of the West is a tribute to the determination of the 
USSR to keep the peace and a measure of the strength of the 
peace forces of the world. 


Senate Committee Approves War Pact 


N JUNE 7, THE SENATE ForeicN RELations CoMMITTEE 
lene approved the North Atlantic Treaty and 
recommended its early ratification by the Senate as a way to 
“greatly increase the prospect that another war can be 
averted.” This Treaty, on the contrary, in itself only serves to 
increase the prospect that another war cannot be averted. 

But over against the increased danger of war represented 
by this military alliance, must be set the positive factor of the 
world wide peoples’ movement for peace mobilized in the 
historic Paris Peace Conference and gaining strength and 
unity through the activities of the returning delegates in the 
70 countries there represented. The people will yet defeat 
the plans of the warmakers. 

While every effort is being made by the Administration to 
play down the substantial and growing opposition to the 
Pact among the American people, the effect of this opposition 
is apparent in the slowing down of its time-table. 

Senate debate on the Treaty has been postponed until after 
the consideration of Taft-Hartley repeal—one of the Pact’s 
first victims. The corollary military assistance program to 
arm the Atlantic Pact nations has not yet even been put on 
the calendar for this session. There is still time to bring pres- 
sure to bear on individual Senators to further postpone if 
not block ratification. There is time to stop the arms plan. 

The Senate Committee had some difficulty at first in 
achieving unanimity in its report and commending the 
Treaty to the Senate without any enfeebling reservations. 
Senator Walter F. George (D., Fla.) and others raised the 
question as to the extent the treaty meant an automatic com- 
mitment to go to war under Article 5, which binds the sig- 
natories to the position that “an attack on one is an attack on 
all.” Secretary Acheson has made quite clear the State 
Department’s position that’ this does, in fact, obligate our 
country to go to war in defense of any of the signatory na- 
tions. The Senate Committee in its report got around this 
clearly unconstitutional aspect of the Treaty by asserting that 
nothing in the Treaty “increases or decreases the constitutional 
powers of either the President or the Congress or changes the 
relationship between them.” 

As Arthur Krock pointed out in the New York Times of 
June 9, a treaty, once ratified, becomes the supreme law of 
the land which the President is sworn to uphold and under 
this Treaty for the first time in history, the United States ac- 
cepts commitments for armed aid beyond the Western 
Hemisphere. Mr. Krock pointed out that the Senate Commit- 
tee did not add to its interpretation that the executive powers 
have always been sufficient to produce a state of war unilater- 
ally and have several times been so used, and ‘that while the 
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President’s actual powers will not be increased, their scope of 
operation will be far greater than ever before under the Pact, 
and thus the President can produce a warlike fait accompli 
which Congress would be obliged to formalize. The President 
has the right to place our military forces at strategic points, 
and since under the North Atlantic Treaty those points now 
cover a wider area than the President has ever had a right 
to garrison, with strong implications that the Treaty’s opera- 
tion can be extended beyond the points specified, it empowers 
him to send the Army and Navy where he will. 

What Mr. Krock failed to point out further is that the 
question of plunging our country into war would be in fact 
in the hands of the military committee already functioning 
at Fontainbleau. 

The report of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
the most part merely paraphrases the language of the Pact, 
insisting that it is constitutional, in harmony with the aims 
of the United Nations, and designed for self-defense alone. 
While the report enumerates the groups represented by those 
who testified at the hearings, it does not indicate the nature 
and extent of the opposition nor give any answer to the 
grave questions raised as to the motives and implications of 
the Treaty, nor clear up the contradictory testimony of ad- 
ministration witnesses. 

The insistence in the report that the Pact is aimed against 
no particular nation but merely against “aggression” in gen- 
eral is belied by the bitter opening attacks clearly aimed at 
the Soviet Union. The report charges “one great power and 
a small group of nations under its domination” with refus- 
ing to cooperate in the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace, within and without the United Nations. It says that 
this nation through its “fifth column” has sought to prevent 
such a peace and to “obstruct efforts for the promotion of 
human welfare and stability in order to profit from human 
misery and hunger in propagating its own system and ad- 
vancing its own imperialistic ends.” It was, the report says, 
“this threat to free institutions everywhere” that caused “free 
nations to draw together in increased cooperation.” 

The report confirms what we have said repeatedly to the 
effect that one of the Treaty’s main purposes is to provide 
armed aid in support of reactionary governments against 
internal democratic movements of the people. In its comment 
on Article 4, which provides for the parties to consult together 
whenever any party so requests on the basis that the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security of any of them is 
threatened, the report says: “Many well-known techniques 
have been developed whereby internal disorders or coups are 
deliberately engineered by outside powers to further their own 
interests. Accordingly, consultation might also be sought 
under Article 4 in the case of internal disorder where circum- 
stances indicated that such disorder was being aided and 
abetted by assistance from outside the country affected.” 

Secretary Acheson has asserted that the provisions of the 
Pact for collective armed intervention could come into opera- 
tion in such a situation as exists in Greece. 

The report declares that the Pact does not apply to the 
dependent overseas territories of the signatories and could thus 
not be used against colonial peoples. However, the interpre- 
tations in this report do not have the force of reservations to 
the Treaty and it clearly could be otherwise interpreted if the 
imperialist interests of the signatories so required. 

_ The report makes clear that the way is open for the inclu- 
sion of Franco Spain upon unanimous decision of the parties, 
stating that although Spain has not so far been invited to 
participate, “it is recognized that Spain is strategically im- 
portant to the defense of the North Atlantic Area.” The 
eventual inclusion of Germany is also envisaged and it is noted 
that meanwhile “Germany receives some protection since the 
Ureaty covers armed attack upon the occupation forces.” The 
italics are ours. 
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Arms Program Slowed Up 


YA] HILE THE EXTENT OF THE OPPOSITION TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
Wien arms program to implement the North Atlantic Pact 
and its reflection in the postponement of presenting the arms 
appropriation to Congress are encouraging, we do not feel 
that this justifies the position that the lack of such an appro- 
priation renders the Pact meaningless and that therefore it 
need not be taken too seriously. 

The Administration has made no secret of the fact that a 
vote for the Pact in the Senate implies an obligation for 
America to arm Europe, although the Senate report attempts 
to gloss over this point. The comparative modesty of the 
appropriation that will be requested—$1,450,000,000 of which 
$320,000,000 is for Greece, Turkey and “certain” other na- 
tions—and the postponement of the presentation of this pro- 
gram, are only a maneuver to quiet Congressional opposition 
and the apprehensions of the people as to the Pact’s warlike 
aims until the Pact itself is safely ratified. 

Administration pressure was evident in Senator Connally’s 
reversal of his position on the arms program. Having said 
there was little chance that it would come before Congress 
this session, on June 15 he called for prompt action on the 
foreign military aid program “in the interests of world secur- 
ity.” The bill is bound to meet vigorous opposition in both 
the Senate and the House. (The North Atlantic Treaty is 
subject to ratification in the Senate only, by a two-thirds vote. 
The arms bill must be passed by both Houses, and requires 
only a majority vote.) 

When the Administration deems it necessary it will no 
doubt be able to manufacture a new international “crisis” to 
insure passage of the arms program. The preliminary sum 
asked is admittedly only sufficient for the arming of the six 
or seven divisions now available for the defense of Europe. It 
is obvious that these few divisions in support of our air-atomic 
program would not provide security for Europe against the 
supposed threat of invasion, for which at least 150 divisions 
would be required, armed, of course, by America. This means 
that tens of billions more dollars will later be demanded to 
implement the Pact. But in the meantime, the present appro- 
priation could serve as a holding operation to be used for 
bolstering reactionary governments and crushing movements 
of the people for peace and democracy in Western Europe. 
And even this appropriation (representing only about one-fifth 
of the actual cost of the arms to be provided) will put a 
disastrous strain on our economy, already headed toward a 
major depression, with unemployment reaching catastrophic 
proportions, living standards progressively declining, and the 
American people subjected to unprecedented repressions. 


Peace Forces Against the Pact 


N THE PAGES OF THIS MAGAZINE AND IN THE PAMPHLET 

“Jungle Law or Human Reason?”, we have previously 
reported on the widespread opposition to the North Atlantic 
Pact expressed by a wide variety of organizations and indi- 
viduals in public meetings, statements and in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings. The National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship has issued summaries of this 
opposition in two of its useful bulletins “Report on the News” 
which can be secured on request. 

During and after the Senate hearings widespread organiza- 
tional and independent opposition to the Pact has made itself 
felt throughout the country. On May 19, 275 prominent 
Middle Westerners joined in an open letter calling upon 
President Truman and Congress to reject the North Atlantic 
Pact and settle outstanding issues through direct negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. The letter was released by Rev. Dr. 
Albert E. Barnett, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl.; 
Dr. Harold E. Fey, Managing Editor, Christian Century 
Magazine; Earl B. Dickerson, Negro attorney; Russell Ballard, 
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Hull House Director; and Dr. A. J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago scientist. 

On May 22, Rev. Edward G. Carroll, acting program direc- 
tor of the National Student Council of the Y.M.C.A., acting 
in his individual capacity, sent a similar open letter opposing 
the Pact, signed by numerous leaders of young people. 

Additional religious groups and individual churchmen of 
various denominations have added their voices to the many 
church groups which have already spoken out against the Pact. 
The Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church 
issued a report which, while reaffirming support of the 
European Recovery Plan, withheld approval of the North 
Atlantic Pact, charging grave danger that it “may actually 
serve to precipitate rather than to avert war.” Following a 
meeting in Boston of more than sixty ministers and educators, 
“Peace Sermons” were preached in a number of churches. 

While the press and Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Tom Connally tried to turn the spotlight only on 
Progressive Party witnesses, it is evident that opposition to the 
Pact is reaching into widely varied sections of the American 
people, although this is ignored in the press generally. 

For example, among the witnesses to speak before the 
Senate Committee on the last day of the hearings was Rev. 
Edward Wahlberg of the Mt. Olivet Methodist Church, Dear- 
born, Michigan, formerly an UNRRA worker in China and 
Greece who had resigned to express his disgust with the 
political misuse of relief food and funds by the reactionary 
governments of those countries. He testified against the Pact, 
on behalf of the Michigan Council Opposing Peacetime Con- 
scription, the Detroit Peace Council, a group of ministers and 
laymen of the Detroit area and the Social Action Committee 
of his own church. Writing of his experiences, in the Michigan 
Christian Advocate of June 2, Rev. Wahlberg reported that 
Senator Connally was the sole representative of the committee 
present during the final session of the hearings. Among those 
testifying that day, proponents of the Pact were given all the 
time they asked, while opponents, the majority of those heard, 
found their time strictly curtailed. Looking for a report of this 
session in the Detroit paper the following day, Rev. Wahlberg 
found not a word about the testimony against the Pact, but 
merely the statement: “At the final hearing the Pact got strong 
backing from the American Legion, the American Federation 
of Labor, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce.” 

Of special significance was the conference on “Peaceful 
Alternatives to the North Atlantic Pact” held in Washington 
May 19-21, initiated by Miss Emily Greene Balch, the Rev. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Dr. Albert Einstein, Dr. Thomas Mann 
and Bishop W. J. Walls. More than 125 delegates attended 
the conference, and some 500 others gave it their support. 
The conference summed up its program in a resolution on 
“A Peaceful Alternative to the Pact,” which emphasized that 
while the group held divergent views on final solutions for a 
stable and enduring peace, they were “united in the conviction 
that the North Atlantic Pact endangers the way to peace,” 
and that war is not inevitable. After outlining their reasons 
for calling for the rejection of the Pact, the resolution declared 
that a peaceful settlement with the Soviet Union could be 
achieved based on the establishment of a democratic, peace- 
abiding and unified Germany; support of the UN disarma- 
ment resolution; non-interference by any nation in the affairs 
of another; abandonment of extra-territorial military bases 
by all nations; prohibition of peacetime export of arms by all 
nations and outlawing of all weapons of mass destruction; the 
strengthening of the United Nations as the principal instru- 
ment for peace. Another resolution presented detailed sugges- 
tions for settling differences over Germany for the considera- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris. Still an- 
other outlined a program for informing and organizing 
American opinion for defeat of the Atlantic Pact and the 
armaments program and on behalf of a constructive program 
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for peace. To implement this resolution and carry the fight 
for peace into communities throughout the country, a special 
Continuations Committee of eleven was set up. 


The Morford Case 


7. U.S. Court oF AppEALs IN WAsHINGTON, ON JUNE 13, 
upheld by unanimous decision the contempt of Congress 
conviction of Richard Morford, Executive Director of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. The Court 
said there was ample evidence that the Council was sub- 
versive and, therefore, the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee had the right to investigate the organization. The court’s 
finding was based on the extraordinary reasoning that the 
Council’s consistent criticism of the foreign policy of the 
United States “led logically to the Committee’s conclusion 
that here was such strong indication of an attack on the 
principle of our form of government as to justify inquiry.” 

Mr. Morford’s contempt conviction followed his citation by 
the Committee in 1946 for failure to hand over to the Com- 
mittee the National Council’s financial records, a list of its 
contributors, and correspondence. 

In a statement issued on the Court of Appeals action, Mr. 
Morford denied that there was anything subversive about 
the Council’s advocacy of friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union as necessary to American security and the peace of 


the world. Mr. Morford said: 


Fear has so far overcome our leaders in Washington, and even the 
courts, that it must now be declared subversive to criticize the 
current policies of the administration or its departments. A precious 
tradition of the American people is being shattered by judicial 
edict. The Appeals Court by its decision and in line with the 
desires of the Attorney General and the Un-American Activities 
Committee, wrongly equates the immediate foreign policy of the 
present administration with the very system of our government 
when it rules that to criticize a policy is to attack the principle 
of the form of government. 

At no time have we in the Council, either in speech or writing, 
attacked the American system of government. When we _ have 
criticized the administration, it has been because we considered 
the policies being pursued as inimical to the interests of the Ameri- 
can people whose security and welfare are the primary motiva- 
tions of our work. Our activities at all times have been in accord 
with the Constitution of the U.S. and the Bill of Rights. 

Up to the first action of the Un-American Activities Committee 
against us three and one-half years ago, the Council enjoyed the 
support of a large section of the American people—and it still does. 
Moreover, at that time the highest officials of our Government 
cooperated with the Council and participated in its meetings. But 
with the promulgation of the cold war against the Soviet Union, 
the Council was one of the first groups to be attacked as subver- 
sive. Of course, we resisted the unwarranted charges of the 
Committee... . 

Last April 21, we appealed to the same U.S. Court of Appeals 
the judgment of the District Court dismissing our complaint 
against the arbitrary listing of our organization as subversive by 
the Attorney General. We contended then, as we do now, that 
neither the Attorney General nor a United States court of law can 
justifiably impugn the loyalty of the National Council, nor hinder 
its constitutionally protected activities and the propagation of ideas 
directed toward the welfare and security of this nation. 

The issue is clear-cut; are the mouths of the millions of peace- 
loving people of this nation to be shut by the arbitrary rulings of 
men who have succumbed to the anti-‘Red” hysteria of present-day 
America? We believe they will not submit. As for the National 
Council, let it be said: “Our voice will not be silenced. We shall 
be heard day and night until peace has been won.” 


The Council has announced its intention to carry its fight 
for the reversal of this decision to the highest court in the 
land. This is a fight which concerns not only the Council, but 
the rights of every American. The Council deserves the fullest 
support in this fight, along with other organizations and 
individuals in a similar situation. If this decision stands, it 
means the subversion and undermining of the very founda- 
tions of our system of government. The answer to this un- 
American decision should be strengthened support for the 
Council’s constructive activities in support of better American- 
Soviet relations and world peace. 
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‘‘Non-Returners”—A Two-Way Street 


HEN A CONFUSED AND HYSTERICAL SCHOOLTEACHER WITH A 
Wrrovaiyis for the tsarist regime chose to jump out of a 
window into the arms of Isaac Don Levine, the Hearst press 
and assorted anti-Soviet émigrés, instead of returning to her 
native land, a cause célébre was made of the fact and reams 
of newsprint were devoted to her exploits. Similar attention 
is devoted to every Soviet traitor and misfit attracted by the 
gleam of the American dollar and the heady prospects of 
international fame. But scant notice is paid when British and 
American citizens decide they can no longer support the war- 
like policies of their governments, and become “non-return- 
ers.” There is a growing list of these. 

One of them is Mr. Archibald R. Johnstone, a 52-year-old 
British journalist, who for the past two years had been chief 
editor of British Ally, Russian language newspaper published 
in Moscow by the British Embassy, and for many years before 
that on the staff of the Liberal British paper, News Chronicle. 

On April 22, Mr. Johnstone wrote a letter to the Moscow 
Pravda announcing his resignation from his job. He explained 
that he had taken the position on British Ally with the hope 
of fostering Anglo-Soviet friendship which had been one of 
the planks of the Labor Party program in the election cam- 
paign. Instead, he found that the British Embassy in Moscow 
was bitterly anti-Soviet, had no interest in improving Anglo- 
Soviet relations and was in fact doing everything possible to 
spoil them. He cited a series of examples of how he was 
forced to falsify conditions in England, to try to terrorize the 
Soviet people with pictures of British military might, while 
pouring abuse on the USSR. He declared that the time had 
come when every honest person had to choose whether to 
throw in his lot with the crusaders for peace or the war- 
mongers, and that he had decided he could “no longer remain 
an instrument in the hands of Bevin, Attlee, Morrison and 
other Labor Party leaders helping the American and English 
monopolists for whom war pays huge dividends.” He an- 
nounced that he was breaking with the present British Gov- 
ernment in order to remain in the Soviet Union and devote 
himself to the cause of peace. 

Describing the sacrifices of the British people during the 
war, and what was now in store for them through the “Mar- 
shallizing” of England, Mr. Johnstone’s letter continued: 


The English people went through a period of bitter despair. The 
Nazis were approaching: they were overrunning European coun- 
tries in a series of easily won successes. And it was only the great 
achievements of the Soviet people, the unforgettable sacrifices of 
their armies that saved England from the fate that had struck 
Belgium and France, Denmark and Norway. 

The English people who escaped, at the cost of many sacrifices, 
the status of slaves of Hitler’s hordes, now face a fate not a whit 
less grim and tragic—that of becoming the slaves of American 
masters. American officers and soldiers can be seen now in the 
streets of London; American businessmen, merchants, commercial 
representatives and agents are crowding the restaurants. The book- 
shops are flooded with trashy literature; blood-and-thunder stories 
of American gangsters, gaudy American magazines and all sorts 
of “Digests’—a typical product of American civilization, small 
booklets in which stories, articles and sketches of the lowest moral 
level are compressed like pills. . . 

It was the North Atlantic Pact which gave me the final impetus 
to make my decision. This Pact is, in effect, a war bloc of im- 
perialist powers headed by America and Britain. It is directed 
primarily against the only great power that is fighting for peace. 
It was this Pact then, that made me resign my British Embassy 
post and give up my British nationality, that made me break with 
the aggressive England of today and all it stands for. 

I plead with all my friends who have been in the Soviet Union 
to speak out bravely and repeat to as big an audience as possible 
what they have so often told me: 

It is not in the Soviet Union that you must seek for the enemies 
of peace. 

I have been living in the USSR for two years. During this 
period I managed to learn about the life of the Soviet people and 
I have become convinced that here, in the USSR, exists a social 
system of real justice, real liberty and real democracy. I, like many 
of the foreigners residing in the USSR, have had ample opportunity 
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to study the life of the Soviet people, the system of social educa- 
tion, social insurance, medical aid—in short, everything that might 
imterest any person unless he has some specific intenticns hostile 
to the USSR. 

During the two years of my life in the USSR I have never 
heard of one single Soviet citizen, even in private talk, advocating 
war or proclaiming the necessity for it. I believe that any person 
in the USSR who dared to advocate war (as it is done right now 
in England and America) would be treated as a lunatic or a 
criminal. 

I have-been to several towns in Russia; I have met common 
Russian people; I have become satisfied that all the aspirations, 
all the creative energy of the Soviet people are dedicated to 
peaceful, constructive work. 

I therefore accuse Attlee, Bevin, MacNeil, Morrison and other 
Labor Party leaders of using, against the interest of the British 
people, the power which they attained by deceiving the British 
people. 

I accuse Attlee and Bevin of betraying those election promises in 
which they used slogans calling for friendlier relations with the 
USSR; of having renounced their allied obligations as set down in 
the Potsdam, Yalta and Teheran pacts, of having systematically 
provoked clashes with the Soviet Union... . 

I break with the camp of warmongers and join in that hard but 
honorable struggle for peace, which is headed by the great Soviet 
Union. To do this I am forced to leave my country. But it is only 
the England of Churchill, Attlee and Bevin, the England of war- 
mongers and traitors with which I break. That England I despise 
as do all working people of the world. 

I love with all my heart the England of Shakespeare and New- 
ton, of Byron and Dickens, the England of simple men, the England 
of progressive, enlightened people. 

For the sake of this real England I join the struggle against 
those who betray my fellow countrymen. . . 

I pray that the time is not far off when: England will become 
a really free and really democratic country. 


On May 19, Mr. Johnstone held a press conference attended 
by a large number of Soviet and foreign correspondents, at 
which he reiterated his charge that the British Embassy in 
Moscow is full of bitter enemies of the Soviet Union, and 
therefore of peace. This charge was fully corroborated by 
another British correspondent in Moscow, Ralph Parker. 

Answering questions from the correspondents present, Mr. 
Johnstone declared that he was not a Communist. On the 
question of giving up his British citizenship, Mr. Johnstone 
said: “I am an Englishman and hope to see the time when 
I shall be able again to receive a British passport without 
Bevin’s signature.” He also denied rumors that he “was 
practically under arrest,” and had “vanished.” 

A few months previously Annabelle Bucar, a native born 
American girl who had worked in the State Department in 
Washington and the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, resigned from 
her position and decided to remain in the USSR, where she 
had married a Soviet citizen. She declared that her association 
with American diplomats had convinced her that it is their 
immediate aim to discredit the Soviet Union by ascribing to 
it aggressive intentions thereby justifying their own prepara- 
tions for war against Russia. Miss Bucar has amplified these 
charges in a book, The Truth About American Diplomats, 
published in Russia, and issued in English as a special supple- 
ment to the magazine New Times of March 9. 

Last year there was the case of Sergeant James M. Mc- 
Millin, a member of the U.S. Military Attache’s office in 
Moscow, who quit his post to stay in the Soviet Union as a 
protest against American anti-Soviet policies. 

In April, 1948, Armond D. Willis, a former officer in the 
U.S. Navy, attached to the U.S. Embassay in Moscow as 
director of the United States Information Service there, re- 
signed his post charging that “career Russia-haters” dominated 
the American Embassy and had effectively scuttled attempts 
to improve the exchange of information and cultural rela- 
tions with the Russians. He said at the time that these officials 
choked off all information even slightly favorable to the 
Soviets. “They won't let anybody think we can get along 
with these people,” he said. The State Department effectively 
silenced Mr. Willis, as he has not been heard from since his 
return to this country. —J.S. 




















SPRINGTIME in MOSCOW 


by 


RALPH PARKER 


| ALL THE YEARS I have spent 
here, I don’t remember a more beauti- 
ful or happier Moscow than this May. 
A year ago, when there was all the ex- 
citement about highbrow music, a knowl- 
edgeable Russian friend said: “Are you 
wondering why the Party is so concerned 
about music the people can sing? Well, 
you'll see the reason next year.” 
Present happiness is based on a sense 
of real and solid achievement in recon- 
struction. The mood of urgency of the 
first two or three years after the war has 
yielded to a steadier rhythm in work as 
in social modes. Everywhere people are 
singing. The fifteen- and sixteen-year-old 
girls in trim blue costumes who are learn- 
ing to be compositors in an old man- 
sion in our street gather under the salad- 
green lime trees to sing every evening. 
The soldiers of the Moscow garrison re- 
turn to barracks singing choruses with 
almost operatic verve and perfection. And 
along the boulevards trucks decorated 
with wild plum carry home youths who 
have been working on allotments and 
return singing the sweet haunting songs 
that a day in the meadows and glades 
outside Moscow has inspired. Last Sun- 
day I was walking in woods no farther 
than 15 miles from the center of Mos- 
cow, wandering hour after hour without 
encountering a hedge or wall. And in 
the country, too, I heard pecple singing. 
Some of the songs are very old, and 
the older they are, the sadder. But most 
of them are new. Intellectual snobs may 
say what they like about standards neces- 
sarily falling when talented composers 
couch their music in an idiom compre- 
hensible to the masses. But surely in a 
working-class state where people feel the 
urge to sing and have something to sing 
about, the composer has a duty to fulfill 
to his people. And he will very quickly 
forfeit the respect in which he is ordi- 
narily held if he tries to pan the public 
off with banalities. Three decades of 
Soviet education have created such self- 
respect in the ranks of the working class 
that woe to the intellectual who is sus- 
pected of “writing-down” to the people, 


of appealing to their baser instincts, 
These people really feel they are on the 
top of the world, as the saying is, and 
their tastes reject anything that is pessi- 
mistic, nostalgic or even just meiancholy. 

This optimism isn’t shallow. Of course 
the abundant signs of increasing plenty 
and the certainty that post-war recon- 
struction plans have been so successfully 
fulfilled that the word “reconstruction” 
is really out of date except as applied to 
restoring towns that were physically 
ruined, these contribute to the optimism 
and steadiness of nerves. 


Optimism With Cause 


But there are clearly deeper causes. 
One is the conviction, stemming from 
people’s understanding of the lessons of 
the late war and the disposition of forces 
in the world today, that the Soviet Union, 
which was strong enough to defeat the 
aggressors but not to prevent the out- 
break of the late war, is now, together 
with its friends in the camp of peace, a 
factor in international affairs mighty 
enough to make the event of another 
world war improbable. 

Another cause of optimism is the fair- 
ness in the operation of the system ac- 
cording to which the whole of the na- 
tional revenue is distributed according 
to each individual’s contribution to it. 
It is a mistake to think that the differ- 
entiation of salaries is linked only with 
qualifications. The determining factor in 
rewards is the use of skill and qualifica- 
tion. When an end is put to the system 
which enables capitalists to appropriate 
part of the national revenue before it 
goes into the treasure chest of the com- 
munity, and when working people be- 
come convinced that they are getting 
their fair deserts, such a wealth of good 
will and optimism is created that there 
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Children of the workers of the Mos- 
cow Dynamo Plant celebrate May 
Day with their own gay decorations 


seems hardly a limit to what man can 
achieve in his struggle for the richer 
life. 

The foreign reader may question 
whether, in fact, these principles have 
anything to do with the mood of the 
average citizen. But account has to be 
taken of the fact that Soviet people are 
really interested in ideas, do look for an 
explanation of the plan and purpose of 
their lives. 


A City in Green 


The beauty of Moscow, which is that 
of a city in transition, has been greatly 
enhanced by recent vernification. Less 
than two years have passed since Moscow 
was stormed by the tree-planters, who, 
equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, lined the principal streets and 
boulevards with well-established trees. 
Their example was followed by local 
organizations and private citizens whose 
efforts have really transformed the city. 

Many see in this mass participation 
in the effort to improve the capital a 
sort of miniature of the gigantic cam- 
paign now getting under way to plant 
thousands of miles of tree-belts to break 
the force of the arid winds that sweep 
across South Russia from the East. But 
the beautification of Moscow is more than 
symbolic and this May, when brilliantly 
sunny days have often ended in violent 
and refreshing thunder-storms, the tender 
green ribbons of verdure criss-crossing 
the city have rewarded people for their 
preoccupation with avenues and alleys. 

The month opened with a May Day 
demonstration more exuberant and color- 
ful than usual. Of course, most of the 
diplomats and newspaper correspondents 
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left the tribunes in the Red Square as 
soon as the traditional military parade 
finished, with the usual result that the 
world learned much more of the display 
of the Soviet Union’s defense forces than 
of the four-hour procession of working 
men and women that followed the tanks 
and artillery. 


American-Soviet Friendship 


It may have occurred to them, how- 
ever, that the day General Doolittle was 
talking about the necessity for America 
to be ready, physically and morally, to 
drop atomic bombs on the industrial cen- 
ters of the USSR, the inhabitants of 
those cities were putting the last touches 
to banners bearing slogans that urged the 
importance of friendship between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the USA, 
and which the next day they were to 


The island of trees (above) in the center 
of Neglinnaya Street, one of the main 
thoroughfares in Moscow. Right: Promi- 
nent men of Kazakh arts and letters 
arrive in Moscow for the Kazakh Arts 
Festival and are met by Russian writers 


bear in those vast processions drifting, 
like great rafts with flags flying, through 
the streets of their cities. 

The display of such slogans in the 
streets of Pittsburgh or Philadelphia 
would, I imagine, be considered provoca- 
tive. In the Soviet Union a declaration of 
belief in the importance of Soviet-Ameri- 
can understanding is normal. And, as 
such, is considered highly suspicious by 
the diplomats, some of whom have be- 
come so violent in their anti-Soviet atti- 
tude that they have been making no 
attempt to conceal their hopes that this 
year’s harvest will fail, hopes which, 
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from all accounts, are likely to be dis- 
appointed. 


Living Standards Rise 


But even the most jaundiced observers 
have been obliged to accept the fact that 
Soviet living standards have risen sub- 
stantially this summer over last. What 
cannot escape attention here is that com- 
pared with the American wage-earner, 
the Soviet citizen has a much higher 
proportion of his earnings left to spend 
on consumption goods. 

Firstly, there is a whole range of ser- 
vices that do not need to figure in the 
family budget since they are the pre- 
requisites of everybedy who works; edu- 
cation, including courses of self-improve- 
ment taken at the place of employment, 
medical services of every kind, holidays, 
a free allotment of land for gardening. 











Then there are the items that weigh 
so much more lightly on the Soviet 
worker’s budget; rent (about 4 per cent 
of the chief wage earner’s earnings) 
fuel, transport, medicaments, entertain- 
ment. The only fair basis of comparison 
between the cost of living in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere is, therefore, one 
which begins with conceding that by the 
simple fact of being employed—and that 
is a Soviet citizen’s right—a Soviet citi- 
zen qualifies for important benefits that 
in the United States have to be paid for 
in time spent in work. On a conservative 
estimate these benefits are equivalent to 
a bonus of about 4o per cent of the 
average industrial worker’s wage. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the 
worker has to reckon on about the same 
proportion of his wages being ear-marked 
for these services. And of what is left, 
a much higher proportion has to be put 
aside for rent and public services. 


In these differences lies the explanation 
why, whenever there is a reduction in 
the price of consumer goods in the 
Soviet Union—and since September 1946 
every price-change has been in the down. 
ward direction—there is such a heavy 
rush to buy. At a rough estimate | 
should put the proportion of wages spent 
on consumer goods at no less than 80 
per cent, the rest going in savings, taxa- 
tion, rent, transport and such overheads 
as fuel, electricity, gas. 

For the secondary wage-earners in a 
family the percentage available for spend- 
ing on consumer goods is probably nearer 
go per cent. To put it in the simplest 
terms, every Soviet worker receives an 
“invisible” wage, which is the means to 
educate himself and his children, to keep 
fit and to enjoy his leisure; his “tangible” 
wage, in rubles, goes farther than any 
currency in the world in meeting taxa- 
tion, rent and the cost of public services; 


(Continued on page 29) 
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by REV. GEORGE L. PAINE 


HE EYES of the world are focused 

on the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Our hearts tremble at their un- 
happy division. If they live at peace with 
each other, good. If they should fight, 
hell would not be too strong a word. To 
establish friendly, not hostile relations, 
should be the aim of every statesman, 
every citizen, certainly every Christian. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case. 

Instead of trying to reach a peaceful 
settlement with the Soviet Union, our 
government has signed the North At- 
lantic Pact, directed against the Soviet 
Union. Representative Clarence Cannon 
of Missouri has called for the pulveriz- 
ing of Soviet cities with atom bombs, and 
President Truman has said he would 
not hesitate to use the atom bomb again. 

Many big industries are largely de- 
pendent on preparations for war. What 
else does the $16,000,000,000 military ap- 
propriation go for? But a war today, 
with atom bomb and bacteria and jet 
plane, will not be as other wars. It will 
reduce cities to rubble, farms to dust, 
human beings to ashes. There is no vic- 
tor in such a cataclysm. Both opponents 
perish. We cannot talk glibly about war 
any longer. A war-monger is guilty of 
murder, the murder of innocent women 
and children and civilization. 

We Americans are a self-complacént, 
and I think I may say, a self-righteous 
people. We are the richest, the strongest 
nation in the world. We look upon our- 
selves as the helper of other nations, the 
open-handed philanthropist, the world’s 
benefactor.. However, Jesus said some- 
thing about a mote and a beam, and 
the beam, not the mote was in the boast- 
er’s own eye. Friendly relations—and 
that is our aim—are not built on mis- 
understanding, ignorance and prejudice. 
We must root out the facts, facts about 
ourselves, and especially the other man 
and other nation. 

Of course there are many charges that 
can be brought against the Soviet Union. 
But I am convinced that most Ameri- 
cans are lamentably ignorant of Russian 
history past and present, and conse- 
quently not only make exaggerated accu- 
sations, but fail to see the explanations 
and causes that underlie Russian thought 
and belief and actions, and accordingly 
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Through Russian Eyes 


fail to make allowance for them. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. 

We say socialism is a failure as an 
economic system, for look how poor the 
Russians are and how low their standard 
of living. But we do not take into ac- 
count where Russia started and what she 
has been through. 

Up to 1917, 80 per cent of her popu- 
lation were peasants and 85 per cent of 
the people illiterate. The peasants had 
always been slaves; given nominal free- 
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dom in 1861, but continuing as serfs on 
the land. Russia suffered the most of any 
nation in the first world war. She was so 
completely knocked out by 1917 that she 
had to submit to the degrading treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk by which she was robbed 
of a very large amount of territory and 
population. Following that war and her 
revolution that same year, she had to go 
through a ferocious internal war in which 
the White Russians, so-called, fought 
against the Reds and in which conflict 
fourteen European nations sided with the 
Whites, Britain alone giving half a bil- 
lion dollars worth of supplies to them. 
The United States—though we never de- 
clared war—sent troops both to the Arch- 
angel region in the northwest and to 
Vladivostok in the east, blocking her ac- 
cess to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
It seemed impossible that the new regime 
could survive those terrible years, 1918 
to 1920. The resultant destruction and 
destitution continued through the twen- 
ties. They were years of great suffering. 
I shall never forget the scenes of poverty 








and misery I saw everywhere in 1930 
and I travelled 12,500 miles. Progress 
was made in the thirties, and the Rus- 
sians rejoiced over their first and second 
Five-Year Plans. 

But when you start from scratch you 
have to do things in sequence and while 
you are building up heavy industries, 
you cannot turn out consumer goods. 
Though Russia began to make gains, 
she was always anticipating the likeli- 
hood of again being attacked—knowing 
how the capitalist world hated commu- 
nism. Accordingly, she had to devote 
much of her resources to prepare to meet 
and withstand that attack. 

We know something about the onrush 
of the “invincible” Panzer Divisions of 
Hitler, how they overran everything from 
Leningrad to Moscow to Stalingrad, de- 
stroying everything in their way; 70,000 
villages, bridges, railroad tracks, factories 
and homes, flooding the coal mines and 
killing the cattle. Up to a year ago, 
several million Russians were still living 
in the caves they had dug out in the 
sides of the railroad cutting from Minsk 
to Moscow. We Americans lamented the 
loss of 250,000 soldiers in this last war. 
Russia lost 15,000,000 soldiers and non- 
combatants, or sixty times as many. The 
area that was overrun and laid waste was 
as large as from our Atlantic Seaboard 
to the Mississippi. Recall Stalingrad; or 
Leningrad, where over half a million 
died of actual starvation in the unyield- 
ing defense of that beleaguered city and 
hundreds of thousands more died of dis- 
ease and sickness. 

Europe suffered in the war too and we 
have poured in billions in lend-lease and 
loans and through UNRRA, and con- 
tributed this last year five and a half 
billion dollars in aid under the Marshall 
Plan. Russia asked for a loan of five 
billion dollars. We gave her not a dollar, 
and of course none of the ERP goes to 
her or any of her so-called satellites. 

Russia has had a gigantic task to edu- 
cate her illiterate people, speaking 150 
different languages; to transfer millions 
from the farm to town and factory and 
to try to teach them mechanical interests 
and skills. They have built hundreds of 
bridges and factories, thousands of 
schools and hospitals, millions of homes. 
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Eighty-five per cent of her people are 
now literate. There are far more doctors 
and nurses and social workers than ever 
before. The death rate has been greatly 
reduced. There are parks and_play- 
grounds, theaters and club houses for the 
common people, which they never had 
before. The aged are pensioned, the sick 
provided for, mothers safeguarded in 
their childbearing, babies tended in nurs- 
eries and children in kindergartens. To 
watch a parade of young men and wo- 
men through the Red Square in Mos- 
cow would convince anyone that Russia 
has been taking care of her people’s 
health and discipline and happiness. 

The charge is made that there is no 
freedom in Russia. But let us compare 
the situation today with what it was 
when all power was in the hands of the 
tsar. Religiously, the people bowed low 
before priests and monks. Economically, 
the peasant was slave to the landed pro- 
prietor, and the worker to the factory 
boss. The procurator of the Holy Synod 
—appointed by the tsar—denounced 
popular education as detrimental to the 
interest of the State. Most even of the 
clergy were ignorant. Elections, even 
when the Duma was established after the 
1905 Revolution, were of the most lim- 
ited nature. 

Today, all citizens, including women 
—now elevated to a status of equality 
with men—can and do vote, and in a far 
higher percentage than in these United 
States, where only half of us trouble to 
go to the polls. To be sure, the Russian 
ballot is a one-party affair and once de- 
cided on there is no other choice, much 
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A department (right) of the "Proletarsky Trud" Spinning Mills in Moscow 
which last year completed its annual plan ahead of schedule. In ten months 
the mill had economized sufficient raw materials to produce 2,000,000 meters 
of silk cloth above plan. Radio communication (above) is used by the 
Krasnokutsk Machine and Tractor Station, in Kharkov Region, to maintain 
contact with tractor brigades working in the fields 


as is the case in our own southern states. 
But before the ballot is drawn up, there 
is Opportunity for open and spirited dis- 
cussion in nominating candidates. And, 
if we are to speak of limitations on free- 
dom, have we not had our “grand- 
father clause,” our poll tax, our literary 
tests, our private primaries, all with the 
express purpose of keeping certain groups 
from voting? Ten million Negroes in 
the South would say their freedom was 
very much restricted—in jobs, housing, 
health, education, as well as in voting. 
They meet segregation and discrimina- 
tion on all sides. And what about our 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
chaired in turn by such men as Dies, 
Rankin, and Thomas? And what about 
the bills being offered in our state legis- 
latures which would impose every kind 
of restriction on Communists and “fel- 
low-travellers,” or even persons suspected 
of too liberal opinions? 

Another accusation against the Soviet 
Union is that she wishes to communize 
the world. Undoubtedly, in a certain 
sense that is true. The Communist be- 
lieves his system is best for him and for 
his country and would be the best for 
all other countries too. He has the mis- 
sionary spirit even as our ardent believ- 
ers in capitalism, and in our form of 
democracy and in the Christian religion 
have. When we were thinking about the 
Marshall Plan, Harold Stassen said that 
the United States should not give a dol- 
lar to Great Britain unless the Labor 
Government there promised not to na- 
tionalize the railroads or to make further 
advances towards socialism. Other Amer- 


ican leaders are advancing the same 
theory apropos of France and other coun- 
tries. Our capitalists are all for making 
the world safe for capitalism, or what 
they like to call “free enterprise,” and to 
that end have backed up a fascist Franco 
in Spain, a conservative regime in Italy, 
an autocratic monarchy in Greece, the 
totalitarian Turk, and the reactionary 
Nationalists in China. Our government 
gave aid, as well as moral support, to 
Holland in quelling the revolt of the 
liberty-seeking Indonesians; to France in 
her subjugation of Indo-China; and we 
poured several billions in money and 
supplies into China to bolster up Chiang 
Kai-shek and his feudal regime that 
was so unpopular that the peasants had 
to be forced into the army and then as 
soldiers would not fight, but deserted in 
whole divisions to the Communist forces. 
Our military supplies are now fighting 
on the other side! 

It is charged that the USSR has made 
“aggressive advances” through incorpo- 
rating the former Russian possessions, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and be- 
cause there are now friendly Socialist 
governments in Eastern Europe. 

But if we are to look through Russian 
eyes, shall we not see something like 
this? We, the USA, are immeasurably 
stronger than Russia in all material ways. 
In a military way, we are supreme. Our 
Navy surpasses all the other navies in 
the world combined. Our land army is 
not so large as her army and she has 
larger reserves in manpower, unless we 
count in the men of Western Europe, 

(Continued on page 27) 

















































An American Artist in the Soviet Union 


Stalingrad, Mid-May. 

T IS MOST impossible, as you can 

understand, to write and draw while 
you are on the jump from morning until 
late at night. I haven’t had a moment, 
and there is so much going on that I 
don’t want, or rather can’t afford, to 
miss. 

So, the following will be more notes 
than an article; my impressions, my talks 
with people and a summary of a radio 
broadcast I made a few days ago in 
Moscow. 

Here in Stalingrad, the Hero City 
that turned the war into victory, the 
destruction was so great that not a single 
building was standing. Rubble, rusty 
armored tanks, cannon, wire, a grave- 
yard of the war days lie all around, 
while the tractor factory is converting 
all this mess into mechanized plows for 
peace. New buildings have been erected 
and many, many more are under con- 
struction. The people are mostly young. 
I find that more women than men have 
planted trees in the city. This was done 
without any suggestion or organization 
—the initiative is all their own and in 
many ways the people take it upon 
themselves. Last night I went to a 
musical show at the Club theater where 
top artists performed. A large new 
theater and a movie house are under 
construction. My hotel window looks 
out on the main square facing a new 
building on the site where the Nazi 
General von Paulus was captured. 

On January 25 I had received a cable 
in the United States which read: “On 
behalf of the Fine Arts Section of 
VOKS (the Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries) I invite 
you to visit the Soviet Union as our 
guest at your earliest convenience.” It 
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WILLIAM GROPPER, eminent American 
artist, is internationally known for his paint- 
ing, sharp political cartoons and book illus- 
trations. He is at present visiting the Soviet 
Union as the guest of the Soviet artists. 





was signed by Alexander Gerassimov, 
the President of the Fine Arts Section. 
I didn’t arrive in Moscow until April 
23, and since that time I have been 
treated with courtesy and received as 
a welcome guest wherever I went. 

I have been flying and traveling by 
rail, car and foot to cities and villages— 
places that were not prepared for me.— 
[ came unannounced and found collec- 
tive farms running as efficiently as 
though they were show-places. I am 
collecting material for pictures and 
stories. 

My first impression of Moscow since 
I last visited that city in 1930 was like 
entering a brand new city. The streets 
have been widened and paved. New tall 
buildings have been constructed and trees 
planted. On the street that I once knew 
as the Tverskaya, now called Gorky 
Street, there is only cne building that I 
can recognize, the Telegraph Building, 
and it is no longer the tallest building 
on that street. 

The subways, which are called under- 
ground palaces, are the most beautiful 
in the world. Every station is of a dif- 
ferent design. Various kinds of marble 
are used; the mosaics on the ceilings are 
designed by famous Soviet artists, and 
original sculptures in bronze and stone 
stand in many of the stations. 

As a guest of the artists of the USSR, 
I am royally received by the artists of 








every city I visit. They are very inter- 
ested in hearing about the artists and 
their conditions in the United States, 
and of course they are eager to explain 
things to me and to tell me what they 
have accomplished. They also ask for 
my opinion of their work, and they 
seem happy to answer any questions. 

I have been most frank with the So- 
viet artists. We in America have heard 
so much about the campaign against 
formalism that I expressed my thoughts 
quite freely. In all the exhibitions that 
I have seen so far in the USSR I have 
yet to find a formalist painting. In 
Leningrad I told the people at the 
Academy of Arts and at the Union of 
Soviet Artists that I am_ travelling 
around with a lantern in my hand look- 
ing for one formalist painting on view, 
but that I can’t find it. 

They were very good-natured about 
it and explained the matter to me in this 
way. 

For quite a number of years, until the 
late 30's, they had cubism, dadaism, 
sur-realism, abstraction and a_ whole 








collection of different types of paintings 
that were beyond recognition or under- 
standing. Most of that type of painting 
came from Paris. It was an art that was 
foreign to the people and removed from 
society. It carried with it an attitude of 
pure aestheticism that was more im- 
portant than the meaning of the paint- 
ings. It is considered here that if an art 
or expression is not understood by the 
people, or for that matter by many artists 
themselves, it is not social. It has de- 
veloped from the old theory of art for 
art’s sake, where the artist is concerned 
primarily with the main problems of 
technique and effect, rather than the ex- 
pression of truth, life, or as they call it 
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here, realism. It not only developed 
snobbism, but contempt for the on- 
looker, for the people. The artists them- 
selves could not explain their work, 
and of course, neither could the broad 
masses of the people. In short, they felt 
it the greatest hoax put over on the 
public in the history of art. 

The campaign against formalism is 
led by the artists themselves and sup- 
ported by the critics and the people. 
Formalism or abstract art no longer 
really exist here now, although there 
are still remnants or habits of it left in 
some of the artists which, they tell me, 
they themselves are trying to overcome. 

As far as I can see, most painting 
here is of the academic school. Many 
heroic subjects are painted on large can- 
vases; there are historic themes, por- 
traits, and the greatest desire of all 
Soviet artists is to portray their national 
life and tradition, which to me it seems 
is their right and privilege. I think it is 
dominated by the Academy and the 
emphasis on realism is going to the 





ample, acts as the dealer or agent, as we 
in the United States know it, but besides 
acting in a business sense, it also takes 
care of insurance, health, welfare, stu- 
dios, it protects the artist’s royalties, etc. 
It arranges exhibitions in theaters, gov- 
ernment buildings, clubs, museums, 
parks of culture and rest, and many 
other places too numerous to mention. 
And for all this, the artist pays only 3 
per cent. 

Art students are supported by the 
state and the union while studying. The 
academies are converted palaces with 
the most modern equipment. They are 
given food, shelter and supplies free. 
Many of the students who have gradu- 
ated have received Stalin awards, which 
consist not only of over 100,000 rubles, 
but also bring royalties from the repro- 
ductions of their work. 

Huge projects are constantly being 
created for the artists to fulfill. As the 
Pushkin anniversary approached, in 


June, the artists and sculptors of Lenin- 
grad, where I was at the time, were busy 





One of Stalingrad's main streets (above) 
as it looks today. Three years ago this dis- 
trict was a shambles. How the city looked 
after the 163-day seige can be judged 
from the photo at the right, showing the 
destruction around one of the squares 


other extreme. Extremes of any sort are 
not healthy for growth.I think a genuine 
culture must grow from the soil (the 
people) in a natural way without pres- 
sure from either side. However, there is 
no reason to worry about Soviet art; it 
will iron itself out in time; it has great 
possibilities. 

The artists, writers, musicians and 
cultural workers are the highest paid in 
the Soviet Union. They are cherished 
and most appreciated. They receive not 
only more than any high official, but 
they take an active part in the educa- 
ional and cultural life of the country 
and directly help to build a society of 
happy people. They also have respon- 
sibilities. There was no sign of any 
jealousy on this score on the part of any 
of the officials or workers with whom 
I spoke. 

These creative people belong to their 


own unions. The Artists’ Union, for ex-~ 
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illustrating 
new editions of the work of the great 


creating monuments and 


poet. This activity was going on 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

Art professors receive 4,500 rubles a 
month for teaching a few hours three 
times a week (the pay of a worker 
ranges from 750 to 1,200 rubles a 
month.) The illustrator of books re- 
ceives 3,000 rubles for a full page il- 
lustration, 1,500 for a half page. The 
book frequently has over roo illustra- 
tions—figure it out for yourself how 
much money that is in comparison with 
what an artist is paid by the publishers 
in the United States. 





I should mention that special studio 
buildings have been built with huge 
windows and skylights. 

I want to mention one thing that | 
see the American press has been drum- 
ming up at home. The ac-usation of So- 
viet anti-Semitism. 

The editors, artists and writers of the 
Soviet satirical magazine Krokodil gave 
a reception in my honor at their offices 
in the new Pravda building. They knew 
the names of many American cartoonists 
and asked about them. When I showed 
them the clippings from the Times and 
the Post about anti-Semitism and the 
item I wrote for the Fretheit refuting 
the attack, at first they took. it as a joke. 
When I told them that there was much 
talk in the American press on the subject 
they examined the clippings. Five of the 
artists there were Jewish. They sat down 
and read through the Frezheit clipping. 
Then they denied that there is any anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. The 


charge of cosmopolitanism, they said, - 


was not directed against the Jews nor 
against any of the minorities. It is not 
racial. It’s against anyone guilty of sacri- 
ficing the interests of the Soviet people. 

That evening I made a point of at- 
tending a performance of the State 
Jewish Theater. Later I put the same 
question to the administrator and to his 
assistants. They, too, regarded it as 
ridiculous. 

I have already reported to the Freiheit 
that over seventy Jews have been 
awarded the Stalin Prize in 1948 for 
outstanding work. During my present 


visit here I have talked with professors, 
officers, instructors and people of re- 
sponsible position—all Jews. So far I 
have found no signs of anti-Semitism. 

I have been traveling freely from city 
to city. I have asked all sorts of ques- 
tions. I seem to do as I please. I make 
sketches and nobody bothers me. So far 
I fail to see why some people call this 
a police state. 

The theaters are always filled. In 
many restaurants you can dance to jazz. 
People are all employed, busily building 
new projects for homes, clubs and of- 
fices. Wherever I am received I hear a 
toast to the American people for peace. 
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Collective farm carts arriving at the Voroshilov Stocking Station, in the Tadzhik Republic, with their cotton harvests 





LAND OF EQUAL NATIONS 


HE SOVIET UNION is a multi- 

national state. Its great territory is 
inhabited by more than sixty nations, 
nationalities and ethnographic groups. 
There is no dominating, nor any subject 
nation in the USSR. None of the peoples 
of the USSR enjoy any special rights or 
privileges. 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees 
equal rights to all the Soviet peoples. 
All the citizens of the USSR, irrespec- 
tive of nationality and race, are equal 
before the law; they enjoy equal rights 
to work, to rest, to an education, etc. Any 
Soviet citizen, irrespective of nationality 
or race, has the right to occupy any posi- 
tion in the state, to elect and to be elected 
to all the organs of state power. 

“Equality of rights of citizens of the 
USSR, irrespective of their nationality 
or race, in all spheres of economic, gov- 
ernment, cultural, political and other pub- 
lic activity, is an indefeasible law. Any 
direct or indirect restriction of the rights 
of, or, conversely, the establishment of 
any direct or indirect privileges for citi- 
zens, on account of: their race or na- 
tionality, as well as any advocacy of racial 
or national exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt, is punishable by law,” reads 
Article 123 of the Constitution of the 
USSR. 

Full equality of ali nations in every 
field of endeavor, a radical reorganization 
of society on the basis of democratic and 
Socialist principles as the only real guar- 
antee of the full equality of nations, the 
right of every nation to self-determina- 
tion including the right to secede and 
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form an independent state, voluntary 
unification of nations in one state on the 
basis of complete equality and fraternal 
cooperation—these are the fundamental 
principles of the theory on the national 
question evolved. by Lenin and Stalin. 

The Revolution in Russia wrested pow- 
er from the exploiting classes, destroyed 
the state of the landlords and bourgeoisie, 
and called to life a new state—the Social- 
ist state—which smashed the chains of 
national oppression, emancipated all the 
peoples of the former empire of the tsars 
and secured to all these peoples freedom 
of political, economic and cultural de- 
velopment. 

The Soviet Government has given to 
all the peoples of the former tsarist em- 
pire complete freedom to decide their 
own fate. Having, acquired nationai in- 
dependence and equal rights, the major- 
ity of the peoples did not wish to secede 
from Soviet Russia. The Soviet Repub- 
lics voluntarily united around the RSFSR, 
and in 1922 they formed the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This was the 
first multi-national state in history that 
originated not as a result of conquest, 
subjugation and forcible annexation of 
nations, as multi-national states were 
usually formed in the past, but through 
the voluntary unification of Soviet Re- 
publics by the will of their peoples. 

The Revolution found the peoples of 
Russia at different stages of social devel- 
opment. The Soviet Government was 
therefore faced with the problem of 
overcoming the political, as well as the 
economic and cultural inequality of the 






nations. In a comparatively brief period 
the Party and the Soviet Government at- 
tained remarkable results in the solution 
of this difficult and unique task. 

The highest rate of development was 
planned for the national Republics. While 
gross output of large-scale industry for 
the whole of the USSR increased twelve- 
fold by 1940, compared with 1913, the 
average increase for Armenia was 22.6 
times, Georgia—26.9 times, Kirghizia— 
153 times, and Tadzhikistan—277 times. 
Another achievement of the national Re- 
publics is the development of mechanized 
Socialist agriculture based on large-scale 
farming. 

The political and economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Republics supplied the 
basis for the unprecedented cultural 
progress of the peoples of the USSR. By 
1938, the formerly backward national 
Republics had increased school attend- 
ance to the level of the culturally ad- 
vanced regions of the Union. The num- 
ber of school pupils per 1,000 of the 
population was in 1914 and 1938 re- 
spectively: 59 and 187 on the territory 
of the Russian Federation; 63 and 192 
in Byelo-Russia, 17 and 179 in Kazakh- 
stan, 7 and 204 in Kirghizia, 3 and 176 
in Uzbekistan, 7 and 163 in Turkmenia. 
And Tadzhikistan, which in 1914 had 
one student per 2,500 of the population, 
increased its school attendance in 1938 
to 170 per 1,000. 

There has also been a substantial in- 
crease in college and specialized high 
school attendance. Before the Revolution, 
institutions of higher learning existed 
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only on the territories of the present 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, 
whereas at present there are universities 
and institutes in all the Soviet Republics. 
There are, for example, 24 institutions of 
higher learning in Kazakhstan and 33 
in Uzbekistan. 

~ Ten constituent republics of the USSR 
have national Academies of Sciences, and 
in the remaining Union Republics and 
in many Autonomous Republics scientific 
research is directed by branches and 
foundations of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. National literature has 
made marked headway in the Soviet 
Republics. Books and newspapers are 
published in large editions in the lan- 
guages of all the peoples of the USSR. 
In Kazakhstan alone, 133 newspapers 
were issued in the native language in 
1938. 

Furthering the development of their 
national culture, the peoples of the Soviet 
Union are enriching the general treasury 
of culture of the peoples of the USSR. 
Every Soviet citizen, irrespective of na- 
tionality, considers Soviet Socialist cul- 
ture his own. 

Under the Soviet regime, all the peo- 
ples of the USSR have made a gigantic 
leap forward in their economic, political 
and cultural development. This has oc- 
curred because they have become really 
free and equal, because the Soviet Gov- 
ernment secured to all the peoples the 
right to full and free self-determina- 
tion and has put an end forever to na- 
tional oppression. The victory of Social- 
ism furnished the foundation for the 
growing friendship of the peoples of the 
USSR, their friendly cooperation in every 
field of economic, political and cultural 
endeavor. 

The friendship between the peoples of 
the USSR was vividly brought out by 
the Great Patriotic War. The peoples of 
the USSR fought side by side in the 
ranks of the Soviet Army, defending 
the territories of every Republic as part 
of their united Motherland—the USSR. 

“The friendship among the peoples of 
our country,” declared Stalin in 1943, 
“has stood the test of all the hardships 
and trials of the war and has been still 
further cemented in the common struggle 
all the Soviet peoples are waging against 
the fascist invaders.” 

The German fascist invaders caused 
tremendous damage to the national econ- 
omy of the USSR; they destroyed 31,850 
industrial enterprises which employed 
ibout four million workers, and wrecked 
ompletely or partially, 334 institutions 
f higher learning which had an at- 
‘endance of 233,000 before the war. The 
equipment of numerous laboratories, 
unique scientific and cultural collections 
ind rare libraries were shipped to Ger- 
Many. 

Planned and persistent efforts to re- 
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up in that Republic 
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store and further the economic and cul- 
tural development. in~the war-ravaged 
Republics were launched immediately 
after the liberation of the occupied dis- 
tricts. Byelo-Russia is an excellent illus- 
tration. During the German occupation 
of that Republic more than 890,000 civil- 
ians perished at the hands of the fascist 
executioners, and a further 300,000 were 
deported to Germany for slave labor. 
Many cities were reduced to debris: 
Minsk, the capital of Byelo-Russia, was 
80 per cent destroyed; Vitebsk, 90 per 
cent. Industrial enterprises were wrecked 
or plundered. The fascists destroyed 
1,215,000 rural buildings including 420,- 
000 peasant homes. The area under grain 


crops dwindled to half its former size, 
the flax plantations to one-eighth. The 
damage caused to Byelo-Russia by the 
fascist invaders is estimated at 75,000,- 
000,000 rubles. 

Thanks to the assistance of the frater- 
nal Soviet peoples and of the Russian 
people first and foremost, economic re- 
habilitation has been proceeding apace. 
As compared with 1945, Byelo-Russia’s 
industrial production trebled in 1948, her 
industry fulfilled the 1948 production 


‘plan to the extent of 106 per cent and 


surpassed the prewar level in some 

branches. Byelo-Russian cement is now 

used for construction in other Republics 
(Continued on page 28) 
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hw AWAY they saw the huge bulk 
of the fortress, the seventy-five-foot 
fourth century stronghold, Toprak-Kala, 
of the ancient kings of Khorezm, rising 
out of the desert floor. And before it 
many tents defined in the clear desert 
air, and the smoke of campfires, and 
the little figures of men scrambling over 
the walls. 

It could have been an enemy encamp- 
ment once again beleaguering the 
fortress, as often in ancient days when 
Khorezm was still a flourishing king- 
dom of villages, cities, canals and wells 
that brought the desert to life, and fields 
and groves. 

To the group of cameramen driving 
through this Uzbek part of the Central 
Asiatic desert, bound for Toprak-Kala 
to shoot the work of the Soviet ethno- 
graphical-archeological expedition exca- 
vating the fortresses, towns, the massive 
statues and wall-paintings, the vessels 
and ornaments, and the great collection 
of documents found in the royal ar- 
chives of the Khorezm kingdom, the 
scene had the fantastic quality of an or- 
thodox desert mirage. 

From far away it looked like a siege 


that these are friendly invaders.” Berko- 
vich writes, “selflessly toiling away in the 
desert at the job of bringing to light 
these monuments of ancient days.” 

The young cameraman, working for 
a Moscow documentary film studio, de- 
scribes Khorezm and the work of the 
expedition for Vokrug Sveta (Round 
the Globe), a popularly written but 
authentic Soviet monthly. 

The noted historian and archeologist 
who has headed the expedition during 
its twelve fruitful years of work that 
have just come to a close, Professor S. P. 
Tolstov, adds a brief, compact resume 
of the expedition’s aims, work, findings, 
significance, theoretical approach. 

Cameraman Berkovich does _ light- 
hearted sketches—on a basis of carefully 
checked fact—about the excavations, the 
excavators, about desert flying, the joys 
of watermelons shared with the scien- 
tists in the punishing desert heat, the 
afflictions of attempting to photograph 
desert scenes with cameras that seem im- 
possible to keep free of sand, and the 
flourishing villages and new capital city 
of the neighboring Kara-Kalpak people. 

There is no great gulf between the 


The citadel of the city of Dev-Kesken on the Ust-Urt plateau explored by Soviet scientists 


of the fortress, writes cameraman M. I. 


Berkovich, in his documentary-script 
style series of sketches on his two 
months’ experiences at Khorezm excava- 
tion sites, and the neighboring collective 
farmlands where the descendants of the 
men who once built up this great desert 
civilization are again—at Soviet tempo— 
building canals and wresting fields, vine- 
yards and orchards from desert sand. 

“But coming nearer it is easy to see 
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distinguished scientist and the young 
cameraman. Both have the typical So- 
viet approach that places man at the 
center of endeavor, the same deep ad- 
miration for the courage and magnifi- 
cence of man, mastering nature, devel- 
oping a culture in the desert,. fifteen 
centuries ago, or today. Both have the 
same typical Soviet pride in the achieve- 
ments, past and present, of all the Soviet 
peoples. 











The cameraman naturally sees things 
in camera shots: the colossal shapes of 
ancient remains of walls and towers and: 
arches sharply defined in the empty 
desert space; the silver fuselage of one 
of the expedition’s airplanes against the 
background of century-old rough grey 
walls; the Moscow girl archeologist; the 
brilliant plumage of a pheasant caught 
in the headlights of a car; the little hares 
scurrying across the sands; the desert 
in a furious stifling sandstorm; the local 
hunter with his pair of hunting golden 
eagles tied to a leathern thong; the old 


A watch tower of the Khorezm fortresgirgast 


Uzbek helper from a neighboring col- 
lective farm delicately clearing the con- 
tours of a bas-relief in one of the palace 
vaults with a knife; the airplane view 
of the white kolkhoz houses of the local 
Kara-Kalpak people amidst green patches 
surrounded by miles of desert sand; the 
distant purple waves of the mountains 
of Sultan-Uizdag; the shadows of the 
plane’s wings falling across the ruins of 
the fortress of Kuzuil-Kala. . . . 
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hiLost hingdom 


of hhorezm 
by AMY SCHECHTER 


The “scientific army” storming the 
stronghold at Toprak-Kala, writes Ber- 
kovich, had to overcome endless diff- 
culties. 

“The palace is called Toprak-Kala, 
which means ‘Earthen Stronghold.’ The 
name certainly is appropriate. Thou- 
sands of tons of earth, clay and sand bar 
the scientist’s road towards penetrating 
the historical secrets of the place. Ex- 
hausting heat plagues the people work- 
ing toward the top reaches of the palace. 
But nothing at all can hold back an 
archeologist. 





fortirgashin-Kala, showing two tiers of embrasures 


“Just imagine, it’s fifty degrees (122 
degrees F.) in the shade,” somebody 
laments one day. “‘And who asks you 
to sit in the shade? Come on and work 
in the sun,’ cracks his partner. But this 
isn’t only a wisecrack; they do actually 
forget the heat, the pest of flies, the 
thirst and ubiquitous sand. We camera- 
men can’t forget the sand. One grain in 
our cameras and our work is ruined.” 
According to Professor Tolstov, in its 
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twelve years’ activity the Khorezm ex- 
pedition has explored over 15,000 kilo- 
meters of desert routes, into Kuil-Ku- 


mach, Kara-Kumach, to Ust-Urt—on 
camels, by auto and planes. Very wide 
use of planes has been made by the ex- 
pedition. It has investigated over 500 
archeological sites, fully excavated nine- 
teen. 

Most important and valuable find was 
the discovery last year of an immense 
collection of written records of ancient 
Khorezm, the royal archives of the 
Khorezm kings, hundreds of adminis- 
trative and economic documents. The 
discovery of this direct written testi- 
mony, which it will require a tremen- 
dous amount of time and labor to de- 
cipher, will be of priceless value in de- 
termining the actual course of the de- 
velopment of Khorezm civilization. 
Until now the writings of Khorezm 
were known only in the form of in- 
scriptions on third to eighth century 
coins. 

The excavation of Toprak-Kala, in 
1948, of which cameraman Berkovich 
writes, Professor Tolstov signalizes as 
the opening up of the most magnificent 





Kala, there were also Kazakhs and Uz- 
beks from the neighboring Albagas and 
Kzil-Kazash collective farms. 

A number of these farmers, who have 
already worked with expeditions for sev- 
eral seasons, have learned a considerable 
amount about archeological methods and 
aims, and have become capable at carry- 
ing on independent work. 

Bek-Dillya Tashpulatev, 72 years old, 
six years with Professor Tolstov’s expe- 
dition, was filled with the archeologist’s 
enthusiasms. During the months when 
the expedition was back in Moscow and 
Leningrad, working over their materials, 
he would go out and collect small ob- 
jects on his own. 

This last year, the expedition had not 
yet set up its tents when along comes 
Bek-Dillya riding on his little donkey. 
He greets everyone courteously, then 
gets off his donkey, walks over to Pro- 
fessor Tolstov, hands over a collection 
of ancient coins, arrow-heads and metal 
ornaments. The expedition makes a 
practice of paying for such finds, but 
the old man, shaking Tolstov’s hand, 
refuses. 


“Silayu,” he says. 


Three niches in the south wall of the “Hall of Kings" in the Palace of Toprak-Kala 






relics of the monumental art of Kho- 
rezm. Standing in the great halls of the 
palace with their sculptures and wall- 
paintings, members of the expedition 
found a whole new world of art open- 
ing up around them, deriving nothing 
from either Greece or Rome, splendid 
and significant in its own right. 

In addition to archeologists, their as- 
sistants, and the students doing their 
field work at the excavations at Toprak- 





This means: “It’s a gift.” He won't 
take money for it. 

In the same vault where Bek-Dillya 
was working when cameraman Berko- 
vich met him, were also the two young- 
est members of the expedition, Rurik 
Sadokov from Moscow, and his friend, 
Yesiumbai Yernazarov, youngest of the 
local collective farm helpers. The team 
of kids work with terrific exuberance, 
but also with genuine scientific thor- 
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oughness and caution. Out of the sand 
and clay they lift, little by little, some 
immense vases, so huge that the boys 
can stand in them with only their heads 
showing out. 

In the great Throne Room of the 
Kings, that is in the center of the 
fortress, the cameraman finds the stu- 
dents Tassia Senitorova and Mariana 
Itina working, here for the second sea- 
son. 

In this vast hall, the most valuable 
discoveries at this site have been exca- 
vated. Along the walls now stand huge 
clay statues; their bases are decorated 
with intricate bas-reliefs. The walls be- 
hind them are covered with finely exe- 
cuted wall-paintings. 

Cameraman Berkovich records with 
special awe the accomplishments of those 
working at the excavation divining the 
presence of clay, walls, statues, vessels, 
in the welter of sand and clay. Even the 
unskilled worker knows when his spade 
rings against marble statues or granite 
walls; but to separate clay things from 
clay is an extraordinarily sensitive task. 

“We photographed the work of these 
excavators, amazed at their skill. Blow 
by blow the broad knife breaks away 
pieces of clay. A yard or two and the 
tempo of work begins to change. The 
inexperienced eye notes no difference 
—same clay, same color. But barely de- 
tectable changes in structure and density 
tell the specialist that here in this place 
the creative energy of man has been ap- 
plied. A few more hours, and there be- 
gins to appear the outlines of the discov- 
ery; at last a jeweler-precise scraping 
and cleansing completely reveals the 
find.” 

Around the central court they find 
scientific worker Nina Nikolayevna 
Batruskaya, with the expedition for the 
past nine years, intent on a preliminary 
study of the one hundred and thirtieth 
room to be excavated. Here, too, the 
cameraman is amazed at the experienced 
knowledge plus archeologist’s “nose,” 
that makes it possible for her to begin 
to divine the contours of a chamber 
when it still is concealed underneath 
tons of earth. 

Turning to the life of the Central 
Asiatic peoples today, Berkovich tells of 
the new canal that 2,500 kolkhozniks 
of.the nearby Shabbaz district had just 
completed. | 

The sights he has seen grip his imagi- 
nation; he writes a sort of hymn to fer- 
tility. “Without water this sandy soil 
is barren, but as soon as man brings it 
water, marvelous fertility rewards his 
care. A new canal here means new popu- 
lations, new homes, vineyards, melon- 
patches, new kolkhozes. 

“All around there are still hundreds 
of miles of desert, but here are flourish- 
ing oases. These places are technically 
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known as ‘cultivated strips’ but each day 
these ‘strips’ broaden out, they fuse into 
cultivated districts, into cultivated re- 
gions, and before long one vast, blos- 
soming expanse will stretch mile after 
mile. 

“Already our airplane flies over con- 
tinuous green masses among which the 
white kolkhoz homes and _ buildings 
glimmer cheerfully. In the dense green 
rice fields there is the gleam of water 
reflecting the dazzling sunlight. Here 
the farmers are developing protection 
for their fields through systematic plant- 
ing of trees. Strong-growing willows 
and poplars stretch out their green arms, 
and through their thick foliage the fiery 
breath of the desert is powerless to force 
its way.” 

Until the October Revolution, he says, 
the Kara-Kalpak were the most fiercely 
oppressed and backward people, starved, 
disease-ridden, kept in the lowest colo- 
nial status. Now, the cameraman photo- 
graphs their splendid fields and their 
villages, their pleasant white homes with 
the yurts (tents) of their nomadic days 
set up in their gardens, because they are 
part of their national life and make 
good guest rooms for visiting friends. 
He photographs the Kara-Kalpak girls 
carrying baskets heaped with purple and 


white grapes from the vineyards, and 
the skillful young Kara-Kalpak tractor- 
drivers. 

He photographs the cattle-farms, the 
great herds of fat cattle, the fine Astra- 
khan sheep. 

But everywhere he hears regret that 
the group of photographers came too 
soon. Says kolkhoz president, Bekbai 
Uteniasov: “A pity you have to leave. 
This is only the beginning. . . .” The 
chief gardener says: “Next year our or- 
chards will be twice this size.” 

Within the next two months, two 
more large canals will be opened, the 
farmers say—the “Baganaluizhap” and 
the “Kangluizhap’—then there'll be 
some pictures! They are building a new 
administration building, their own col- 
lective farm hospital. The tremendous 
changes they have made in a few years 
leave them unsatisfied; they live in the 
swiftly oncoming days! 

The cameramen fly over to the Kara- 
Kalpak capital, the city of Nukuss, 
which only fifteen years ago was a bare 
stretch of sand. . 

They photograph tree-shaded streets, 
with cooling little canals along the side- 
walks; they photograph the white 


houses, the beokstores where Kara-Kal- 
pak people buy books in their native 
tongue; the schools and kindergardens, 
the factories and the airport and govern 
ment buildings. And everywhere, around 
the homes and public buildings and 
streets of this desert town, and _ all 
around the outskirts, they photograph 
the greenery of carefully planted and 
nurtured trees. 

The Khorezm expedition is rated in 
all Soviet accounts as one of the most 
important among the many effective 
investigations into the ancient history 
of Central Asiatic peoples that Soviet 
science has been carrying on for many 
years. 

Soviet policy on nationalities makes a 
specially high degree of importance at- 
tach to these investigations, which have 
already achieved extremely significant 
results, gathered a huge amount of 
scientific materials connected with the 
remains of cultures scattered over the 
Central Asiatic desert, although the 
work is only in its beginning. 

“Central Asia,” writes Professor Tol- 
stov, “is one of the most ancient cradles 
of the cultures of our native land and 
of the world. 

“In the mountains of the Tien-Shan 
and the Pamir, in the valleys of 
Tadzhikistan, in the foothills of Kopet- 
Daga, on the steppes of Kazakhstan, on 
the sand of Kara-Kum, on the unpeo- 
pled plateau of Ust-Urt, on the shores 
of the great Central Asiatic rivers... . 
Soviet expeditions, working according 
to a state plan, have successfully procured 
manifold evidence of a highly-developed 
and rich civilization belonging to the 
forefathers of the peoples of Central 
Asia, about which ten or fifteen years 
ago almost nothing was known.” 

The Soviet scientist does not see his- 
tory only in terms of kings and generals. 

“Most important of all,” writes Pro- 
fessor Tolstov, “are the countless memo- 
rials to the creative work and the heroic 
struggle with nature carried on by tens 
of generations of the ‘common people.’ 
It was they who created vast irrigation 
systems, the traces of which stretch for 
hundreds of miles in the desert; they 
built"hundreds of settlements and scores 
of cities, whose ruins are now being laid 
bare by the investigations of Soviet 
scientists.” 

The discoveries made by Soviet arche- 
ologists and ethnographers in Central 
Asia also contribute towards destroying 
the theories of certain scientists who 
attempt to demonstrate the “civilization 
of the West as against the barbarism of 
the East.” Results already obtained help 
to shatter, says Professor Tolstov, the 
pseudo-scientific “proofs” of the right 
to colonial domination over eastern pco- 
ples. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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HE WING had disappeared. It was 

like looking down a well. Some- 
where, a long way below, the earth 
was revolving slowly and smoothly. 

“We're falling!” cried Petya. 

“Don’t worry. It’s Kharkov,” laughed 
his father putting an arm round the 
boy’s shoulders. “We’ve arrived.” 

Petya saw the town beneath, looking 
like the cells of a honeycomb, a square, 
and a small building—probably huge 
in reality—with many wings looking 
like grey crystals massed together. “The 
Kharkov House of Industry,” explained 
his father. 

Then a factory, looking as though it 
stood askew on a huge, steep slope. 

Now the airplane was hovering just 
over the ground, but now it was no 
longer flying. It was running. The tail 
slowly sank and bounced gently once 
or twice. The machine bumped heavily 
along the ground, just like an ordinary 
motor car. 

Petya experienced both a bitter re- 
gret because he was no longer flying, 
and at the same time profound relief 
at being on the firm earth. 

Deafened by the sudden silence, the 
boy descended the aluminum ladder to 
the hot grass. He swayed. His head was 
swimming slightly. His ears buzzed. 
bie strong southern sunshine blinded 

im. 

The Ukrainian morning was just be- 
ginning. It was thrilling to realize that 
this was the same morning which had 
begun such a short time ago in Moscow. 

“Well, how. do you feel, young air- 
man?” asked the jolly captain, stretch- 
ing his long legs. Petya shrugged in- 
differently. 

“Good for you, kid!” 

Feeling as though his whole body was 
humming, Petya lay down on the hot 
grass and stretched out luxuriously. He 
could see the sky and the clouds, but 
they were no longer remote. He had 
been up there among them, and in 
fifteen minutes he would be going there 
again. He looked at the birds proudly, 
even condescendingly, as though they 
were his little brothers. 

The journey had begun marvelously. 
True, not everything had turned out 
according to his plan, in which not a 
minute was to be wasted. Throughout 
the flight Petya was to observe all nat- 
ural phenomena and jot them down 
immediately in a notebook for the 

Young Naturalists’ Club of which Petya 

was vice-president. Every note was to 
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be headed: “So-and-so many hours, so- 
and-so many minutes and seconds, Cen- 
tral European time, air temperature, 
etc.” Just the laconic “on board”—what 
wasn’t that worth! 

In addition to the lecture which 
Petya expected to give on his return, 
it was quite possible that his scientific 
material might be published in Pio- 
neer Pravda. Also to have been writ- 
ten on board the airplane were post- 
cards and letters to his family and 
friends. Imagine how his sisters would 
squeal, how Granny would chuckle, 
how proud Mummie would be of her 
learned son when the postman brought 
Petya’s postcards fearlessly written in 
the clouds. 

A certain Olya Nechayeva would 
surely kick herself for having rejected 
the deep feelings of such a serious, 
modest and—the main thing—fearless 
person as Petya for the sake of a 
superficial and thoroughly frivolous 
friendship with Victor Sadovnikov, 
who had nothing to him except a_bi- 
cycle and a grown-up haircut. 

As yet, however, Petya had noted 
down no scientific observations, no tem- 
perature, altitude or speed recordings 
—and no letters starting “on board.” 
He had been too strongly carried away 
by the miracle of flight. But it was not 
too late. He took the already addressed 
postcards, a well-sharpened pencil and 
a rubber from his hip pocket, settled 
himself more comfortably on the grass, 
and set to work writing, as slovenly 
as possible, to lend color to the idea of 
being in the air. “On board. airplane 
No. 2897.” In the same instant, how- 
ever, he felt uncomfortable. Petya was 
a truthful lad. Ten minutes previously 
he really had been on board, but now 
he was lying on his stomach on the 
grass. True, the plane was not far off, 
it was at that moment refueling. But 
the fact remained that Petya was not 
on board. To send a card, however, 
without the heading “On board the air- 
plane” would be no use at all. The 
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point would be lost. He could not write: 
“Lying on the ground, near airplane 
No. 2897!” 

Badly as he wanted to post his cards 
from Kharkov, he could not force him- 
self to lie. 

Petya was regretfully preparing to 
rub out the magic words: “On board 
the airplane,” when a simple solution 
occurred to him: all he need do was 
to climb back into the plane, and then 
he could write “On board” with a clear 
conscience. 

After thus putting his conscience at 
ease, Petya gathered up his writing 
materials and was just grasping the 
ladder to climb “on board the airplane” 
when his attention was attracted to a 
new group of passengers approaching 
the plane. 

The captain strode in front, carrying 
a vivid little girl on his shoulder. An 
old woman trotted alongside, barely 
keeping up. In one hand she held a 
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wicker basket. Holding tight to the 
captain’s head, the little girl squealed, 
laughed and kicked. On reaching the 
machine, the captain swung the child 
carefully down onto the daisy-studded 
grass, and the old woman began to 
straighten her skirt. The little girl was 
never still an instant. She wriggled 
continually, casting swift, inquisitive 
glances at Petya. She was about eight 
years old but small for her age. Petya 
stared in surprise at this merry little 
piece of quicksilver. He had never seen 
such an attractive little girl, a small, 
ardent southern beauty, a Ukrainian 
girl. 
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She was wearing red top boots, a 
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short skirt and an embroidered Ukrain- 
ian blouse with wide sleeves. Many- 
colored ribbons were braided into her 
hair. Several chains of beads swung 
frcm her neck. On her lovely gleaming 
black hair a large crown of daisies, 
which she had probably made while 
awaiting the plane, sat slightly askew. 
But her real beauty was in her color- 
ing; she was so sunburned that the dar’ 
roses on her cheeks barely showed 
through. Little black eyes, the whites 
gleaming like peeled almonds, flashed 
quick, merry glances. 

In any other place, in the North, she 
might have seemed too gaily colored. 
But here, on the colorful southern 
field, among the daisies and poppies, 
she was as much in harmony as a holly- 
hock or a sunflower by a whitewashed 
cottage wall. 

“Well,” said the captain, turning to 
Petya, “let me introduce you. Galochka, 
shake hands with the little boy.” 

She held out her hand to Petya, 
looking up into his eyes. Petya put 
out his hand, not without some em. 
barrassment, and laughed condescend. 
ingly. 

“Galina,” said the little girl. 

“Petya,” he said. 

“Introduction concluded,” said the 
captain and all the passengers burst 
out laughing. 

The triple propellers turned faster 
and faster. Their draught flattened out 
the Ukrainian flowers. One after an- 
other, the passengers hurried up the 
ladder. The door banged. The airplane 
began to taxi down the runway. 

It was only then that Petya noticed 
that the old woman had been left be- 
hind. Evidently the little girl was trav- 
elling alone. As he made his way to the 
navigator’s compartment, the captain 
turned to Petya. “Now mind you don’t 
tease her. Look after her.” 

“All right,” Petya mumbled stolidly. 

He cast a sideways glance at the girl. 
She was swaying slightly, but her 
firm little legs were steady on the 
floor of the racing plane. 

Petya settled himself in his seat and 
spread his writing materials out on his 
knees. Before starting to write he 
soothed his charge. “Don’t be fright- 
ened, little girl. Look at me, I’m not 
afraid. Hold on to the seat. Or, better 
still, sit down.” 

“But I don’t want to sit down,” said 
Galya. 

“Well, stand, then. Only don’t jump 
in front of me all the time; it disturbs 
my writing.” 

“T don’t want to stand still,” the girl 
protested. “I want ‘to run about. Come 
on, let’s run.” 

“You have to behave properly on 
board an airplane, and not run about 
at all,” Petya admonished her. “Better 
look out of the window, you can help 
me make meteorological observations.” 
He took her by the shoulders and 
pressed her face to the glass. “Look out 
there and watch. As soon as the air- 
plane rises from the airfield, give me 
a sign at once. That’s very important. 
I shall enter it in the log.” 

“But we’ve been flying a long time.” 
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Petya laughed condescendingly, and 
said, “We’re not flying, we’re only 
taxi-ing. See?” 

The green of the airdrome was 
streaming out and racing backwards 
from under the large wing. Suddenly, 
a large tree somersaulted up. The dark 
mass with the small leaves glittering 
in the sunshine flashed right in front 
of Petya’s face. The boy started back 
from the window and let out a yell, 
huddled down and shut his eyes. Now 
—now-—-there would be a terrible crash 
and the end of everything. But in- 
stead, he heard the teasing laughter of 
the little girl. 

“Frightened! Frightened! Aren’t you 
’shamed? Frightened!” 

Cautiously Petya opened his eyes 
and squinted out of the window. A roof 
shot out from under the wing, so close 
that the plane seemed about to knock 














the chimney down.- The boy started 
back, shut his eyes again. “Oh!” 

This time the little girl looked curi- 
ously at his pale face. “There, you see, 
and you said we were taxi-ing. We’re 


* not taxi-ing we're flying. I was right,” 


she said, and added in a superior tone: 
“You shouldn’t be so nervous. And a 
Pioneer, too!”’ She scolded a little more, 
and then crossness gave way to kind- 
ness. “Well, never mind. You’li get 
used to it. I suppose this is your first 
time up?” 

“Yes,” Petya admitted reluctantly. 

“So naturally you’re scared of hedge- 
hopping.” 

Petya fidgeted fussily in his seat. 
“What hedge-hopping? Where?” he 
asked quickly, turning round and look- 
ing on all sides. 

The girl smiled condescendingly. 
“You are silly. We’ve been hedge-hop- 
ping a long time now. Look out of the 
window. Don’t be scared. Nothing’ll 
happen.” 

She took the boy by the sleeve and 
pulled him to the window. The earth 
was still racing past close under the 
wing—roads, telegraph poles, furrows, 
and wells. The huge shadow of the air- 
plane with its spreading wings and 
high tail cut across the gardens. It 


broke on fences, trembled over trees,: 


fell again and floated swiftly over the 
endless collective farm wheat fields; its 
roar frightened. the sheep which scur- 
ried away on all sides in clouds of 
white dust. ; 

Petya: was no longer afraid of any- 
thing. His whole heart and soul was 
possessed by the audacity of low-level 


flight. This was a feeling quite unlike 
the cool enjoyment of slow, almost 
imperceptible movement at six thou- 
sand feet among tiers of clouds. 

There, in spite of the ringing in his 
ears and the ponderous, urgent note of 
the engines, it had been a calm, almost 
serene feeling. Here there was the in- 
toxication of breath-taking movement, 
a dangerous fight against space and 
time. Here the airplane ceased to be a 
bird. It raced headlong like an aerial 
automobile, leaping over haystacks and 
trees. 

The plane flew so fast, everything 
in nature changed so smoothly yet so 
definitely he lost all sense of time. He 
was completely absorbed by the new 
colorings cf the broad South sweeping 
up to meet him. 

There had been no pine forests for 
a long time now. The birch groves had 
disappeared. The steppe stretched out 
on all sides to the very horizon, 
strangely bare and empty. Windmills 
began to appear, something which Pet- 
ya had never seen before. The greatest 
novelty of all, however, was the bright, 
hot sunshine, and the way the very 
air seemed to carry it. 

The airplane became hotter and stuf- 
fier, but with a kind of light, health- 
giving stuffiness. The boy was perspir- 
ing. He felt sleepy. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he recalled that he had to take 
down his observations of natural phe- 
nomena, for his article in Pioneer 
Pravda and write postcards to his 
friends. Now to the irresistible head- 
ing: “On board the airplane,” he could 
add “Low-level flight.” and then let 
Olya Nechayeva and that conceited 
dumbbell Victor Sadovnikov see it! 

Petya began searching for his writ- 
ing materials. They were not there. 
They were gone! The boy jumped up 
and felt something jolt on his head 
and slip down his forehead. Petya made 
a grab and discovered that his cap had 
disappeared, and a wreath of daisies 
adorned his head in its place. Galya, 
Petya’s cap cocked on the side of her 
head, was sitting on the suitcases in the 
back of the plane, swinging her legs, 
and drawing on Petya’s postcards with 
his pencil. 

“That’s the limit!” cried the boy, 
flushing deeply. More than anything in 
the world he hated to be ridiculous. 
And now, in the loftiest, almost majes- 
tic moment of the heroic ‘low-level 
flight, here he was looking like a clown. 

He was ready to cry with rage and 
chagrin. 

“Give me back my writing things 
this minute!” Petya hissed through 
clenched teeth. 

It made no impression on the little 
girl, however. She looked at the infu- 
riated Petya, waved a hand and sud- 
denly burst out into a high, clear peal 
of laughter. 

Then the little mischief screwed 
up her nose and put out her tongue at 
Petya. The sight of that.insulting pink 
tip robbed the boy of his last vestiges 
of self-control. In a second he had for- 
gotten that he was an important pub- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Children of Artek, the famous Pioneer Camp 

in the Crimea, gather on “Pushkin Rock" 

where they take turns reciting the poems of 

the beloved Russian poet. It is on this rock, 

too, that their camp counselors tell them 

about the great bard and about the times 
in which he lived. 




















TREMENDOUS Soviet Union-wide 

celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the poet Alexander 
Pushkin was held in June. For weeks 
before the anniversary date, June 6th, 
the Soviet press ran articles on every 
phase of the life and work of the poet 
whom his contemporary, Gogol, al- 
ready saw as a great “national Rus- 
sian poet ... a unique phenomenon of 
the Russian spirit” in whom “the Rus- 
sian nature, the Russian soul, the Rus- 
sian language, the Russian character 
are reflected . . . in the purity, the re- 
fined beauty of a landscape reflected 
in a lens.” 

The celebration included the produc- 
tion of plays, operas, musical composi- 
tions, based on Pushkin’s works, read- 
ings, lectures, dedication of new monu- 
ments to the Russian poet whose great 
grandfather was the African Negro, 
Abraham Hannibal, opening new Push- 
kin museums, pilgrimages to his home- 
stead at Mikhailovskoe, and the pub- 
lication of new editions of his works 
in astonomical figures and in scores of 
languages. 

In the winter days of 1837, when the 
poet lay dying, murdered in a framed- 
up duel that climaxed years of a 
vicious campaign of persecution by 
Prussian drillmaster Nicholas I, his 
corrupt court and his ministers and 
secret police, thousands in St. Peters- 
burg stood crowding the Moika Em- 
Sankment outside Pushkin’s modest 
house. Tsar Nicholas and his officials 
were afraid: in the grief of the people 
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waiting in the street a dangerous bit- 
terness against the perpetrators of the 
crime against Pushkin was becoming 
discernible. When word came that 
Pushkin was dead, the embankment 
was forcibly cleared. A mass funeral 
was forbidden. The body of the poet 
was hurried away secretly at night, 
because, as records of the secret police 
show, the autocracy feared that a 
tribute to the poet would amount to 
an anti-tsarist demonstration. 

Despite tsarist censorship and the 
police surveillance under which he 
lived all his short adult life, the verses 
which the poet poured out against 
serfdom, the autocracy, for a free Rus- 
sia, circulating in written copies, 
reached and profoundly influenced his 
whole generation. 

The police reported that copies were 
found among the papers of all the 
leaders of the Decembrist military up- 
rising of 1825 against Nicholas I and 
tsardom; and in the period of reaction 
and despair following the suppression 
of the uprising and execution of its 
leaders, Pushkin’s verse, as the great 
Russian writer and liberal Herzen put 
it, “resounded in the valleys of serf- 
dom... sent its voice to the far dis- 
tant future ... was a pledge of the 
future and a consolation.” 

The house on the Moika Embank- 
ment is now a Pushkin museum; in its 
visitors’ book, on June 27, 1941, a few 
days after the Nazis marched across 
the border, this entry appears: 

“Martial law has been declared in 
the city; the population is calmly, firm- 
ly and decisively preparing to meet the 
enemy. Pushkin’s living rooms are 
calm and pleasant as ever. We are 
guarding the pride of our nation, our 
Pushkin.” 

During the siege of Leningrad, Push- 
kin’s “Bronze Horseman,” his magnifi- 
cent heroic poem set in Leningrad, 
filled with love for the great city, its 
stone quays, and broad streets and 
stormy setting, was read and reread 
by Leningraders, and added to their 
fighting strength. 

Pushkin’s poems, plays, stories and 
novels in verse are a definite part of 
Soviet daily living. 

His many charming fairy-tales in 
verse—rooted in the folk-imagery and 
traditions of his country so deeply that 
even during his lifetime some of them 
began to be picked up by peasants who 
heard them somehow, and to be passed 
along as folk-tales—delight Soviet chil- 
dren today, read or recited or given as 
plays in their theaters. 

Millions every year hear the musi- 
cal works based on Pushkin’s poems 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


Poet of the Soviet People 





on themes of contemporary life, or 
historical themes, or legendary tales. 
There is Mussorgsky’s Boris Gudonov, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden Cockerel or 
Mozart and _ Salieri, Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin, Rachmaninov’s Alekho, 
Stravinsky’s Mavra and a_ hundred 
other operas, ballets, symphonies and 
songs. 

The fiery beauty, clarity, simplicity, 
vitality, irony and passion for free- 
dom, the broad horizons of his verse, 
make the spirit of the poet of a cen- 
tury ago kin to the eager spirit of 
Soviet youth today. Because he boldly 
advanced into the future and identified 
himself with the free people of today, 
because of the beauty of his verse, and 
because of the way in which he 
learned and made poetry of their own 
people’s speech, Soviet Russians love 
Pushkin in such a real, simple and 
comradely way. 

In his Monument the poet stakes out 
his claim in the Russia of today; his 
genius and hunger for freedom allow 
him to go beyond his own class and 
time. 

He compares the monument he has 
created for himself in his works to the 
column erected to Tsar Alexander I, 
Nicholas’ predecessor, whose preten- 
sions to liberalism he mercilessly de- 
flated in brilliant satirical verse. 

Translation unfortunately gives less 
than half the beauty or meaning of 
Pushkin’s work, but these verses from 
Monument at least show his intention: 


My monument I’ve raised, not wrought 
by human fingers; 
The people’s path thereto the grass 
will never hide; 
Proudly it climbs the skies, its sum- 
mit higher soaring 
Than Alexander’s pillared pride. 


My verses will resound throughout all 
Russia’s vastness, 

And every race therein the echo will 
maintain; 

Proud grandson of the Slav, the Finn, 
and yet unfettered 

Tungus, and the Kalmuck of the 

plain. 


And in the long years to come the na- 
tion will remember 
How virtuous sentiments I with my 
lyre awoke, 
How in a cruel age I sang in praise of 
freedom 
And mercy on the fallen spoke. 


(Translation by Walter Morrison) 


Referring by name to his friend, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Distinguished Novel of the War 


Further Comment on SRT Book Club Choice 


by HOWARD FAST 


AND NOT TO DIE, by Alexander Bek. 
S.R.T. Publications. New York, 1949. 


256 pp. $3.00. An SRT Book Club 
selection. 


T IS DIFFICULT to review any 

Soviet novel of distinction these 
days without plumbing, at least to a 
degree, the fascinating process of 
change which this art form is under- 
going in that country. And in order to 
do so, even superficially, one must re- 
call that the novel—of all literary 
forms—is the peculiar result of so- 
cialized means of production Born 
with capitalism, the first art form in 
all history intended to be read by 
masses of people, it is only to be ex- 
pected that in a socialist land the novel 
will undergo aé_ rapid qualitative 
change. Not so much as a question of 
form, but as a question of content— 
in terms of morality—the Soviet novel 
is a new thing on earth; and to the 
novelist who approaches his own craft 
in an inquiring frame of mind, a won- 
derful thing 

To illustrate this fully requires a 


rather searching and detailed investi-. 


gation, for the whole problem cf tho 
novel presenting a new concept of 
morality, arising from the very condi 
tions which created the form, has 
hardly been touched upon. However 
one facet of this interesting and com 
plex problem is made clear by Alex 
ander Bek’s exciting tale of the de. 
fense of Moscow by Panfilov’s division. 
I read the book in the British edition. 
which calls it a novel; how it was re. 
garded by the Russians, I don’t know. 
In the past, in America, we would 
have labeled the book as “War Re- 
portage,” a clumsy title yet the only 
one available, since the book itself, in 
terms of content, is something we have 
no experience with. 

On the surface, this might not ap- 
pear to be so. The form of the book is 
simple and familiar. Bek, the author. 
makes his initial inquiry of a battalion 
commander, Baurjan Momysh-uly. The 
commander, a Kazakh, that is a mem- 
ber of one of the Asiatic nations of the 
Soviet Union, proceeds to detail the 
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experience of his mixed battalion of 
Russians and Kazakhs in their first 
engagements. Out of this narrative, the 
book emerges. 

You will, of course, call to mind 
immediately that several skiiled Amer- 
ican reporters adopted the same 
method during the war—to such an 
extent that personally told narrations, 
as recorded, flooded the bookstores. 
Early in the war, there was William 
White’s They Were Expendable, which 
was followed by his Queens Die 
Proudly—the same White, by the way 
who later wrote a slanderous attack 
upon the Soviet Union. These two 
books more or less set the pattern, 
and they were followed by many 
others. Thus, the form was quite natu- 
rally used by us, a fact which makes 
it all the more surprising that Bek’s 
book should have so unique and orig- 
inal an impact. No one would have 
called They Were Expendable a novel, 
and few enough called Queens Die 
Proudly the truth; actually, they and 
others like them were neither novels 
nor particularly truthful; they were 
journalistic exhibitions which de- 
pended almost wholly upon slick writ- 
ing, catch-phrases, and a fine disre- 
gard for any complexity in the human 
beings involved. 

Using the same vessel, Bek chose to 
come to grips with the profound ques- 
tion of the origins of courage in bat- 
tle. Whereas the American reportage 
not only fears but usually rejecis 
the moral problem — understandable 
enough when one probes the wholly 
immoral concept of reporting in our 
land—the Russian author chooses to 
see moral issues within all contrad.c- 
tions resulting from the act of bati.e 
itself. New class alignments create 
new ethical questions, and the whole 
significance of kill or be killed must 
be seen with the cyes of those who 
consciously defend the future. These 
are difficult concepts to grasp, but 
without some grasp of them, it is im- 
possible to tackle the aspects of so 
cialist realism presented by this book. 
Without some approach of this sort, 
the whole situation becomes unreai. 
Bek writes of new men, of whom he 
has thought deeply; they respond in 
a new way; they think differently; 
they act differently. What Simonov 
described empirically, at best, in his 
book about Stalingrad, is here pre- 
sented consciously and dialectically. 


What Stephan Crane searched fo) 
when he wrote Red Badge of Courage 
is here in the process of achievement: 
in each case, a just war provoked 
men to raise their actions onto the 
highest level of morality—and in orde: 
that the group, which represents ju: 
tice, may survive, the whole ethic is 
reevaluated. 

Yet, as with our books, this pur- 
ports to be a recording of a narrated 
personal experience, told in the first 
person. I have no doubt that it is, yet 
the result is, to my mind, a novel. It 
is a novel because the recorder se 
lects, considers, studies and appraises 
—and then adds his personal perspec. 
tive to the whole. It is precisely this 
factor, his perspective, which emerges 
from a specific society, that enables 
him to do what we cannot do under 
the same conditions—present the truth 
in terms of art. Thereby, this tale of a 
battalion going into battle becomes far 
more than an exciting and fine story; 
it becomes a subjective record of men 
who halted the onrush of reaction. It is 
self-explanatory in terms of the events, 
and: like the writing of the ancient 
Greek historians, it exalts the truth be- 
yond the moment of its creation. 
Though in form this is quite different 
from Leonov’s Chariot of Wrath, And 
Not to Die has a remarkable similarity 
to that earlier book in terms of content. 
Both deal with a new breed of men— 
not the Red Menace of our daily press, 
but the first generation of socialism, a 
generation in a classless society. What 
an incredible, wonderful laboratory for 
the study of humanity this could be, 
if we could only abandon our own 
infantile ard animal-like lust for de- 
struction! 

For the time being, the Soviet novel 
is one of the few instruments we have 
to conduct this study. I would recom- 
mend Bek’s book, therefore, cn two 
counts; firstly, as a thrilling tale of 
the past war, and secondly as a fine 
and rewarding investigation of the 
morality of men under socialism. 


Russian Poetry 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN VERSE, 
edited by Avrahm_ Yarmolinsky. 
Macmillan, New York, 1949. 314 
pp. $5.00. 


LL BUT a few of the translations 

in this volume were done by 
Babette Deutsch. She has worked with 
care and good craftsmanship but she 
has failed to recreate the literary per 
sonalities of the poets who sound too 
much alike in her versions. Mr. Yar- 
molinsky has made quite a comprehen- 
sive selection and has included a 
considerable body of Soviet poetry: 
Despite his expressed bias against 50 
viet culture Mr. Yarmolinsky concedes 
“Nevertheless poetry has survived un- 
der this regime. Some of the recent 
verse, particularly that written by 
young people, has a_ spirited virile 
quality grounded, it would seem, in 
the poet’s identity with the group. 
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IN ANGER AND PITY, by Robert 
Magidoff. Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1949. 278 pp. $2.95 


OBERT MAGIDOFF was asked to 

leave the Soviet Union in April, 
1948, after his secretary had written a 
letter, published in the Moscow Izve- 
stia, charging him with espionage ac- 
tivities. She had found in his files in- 
structions from the McGraw Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., whom Magidoff represented, 
directing him to collect detailed data 
on underground installations; their 
locations; possibilities of defense 
against poison gases; possibilities of 
defense against radioactive particles. 
Another letter asked for information 
on air transport and whether there 
were any new large’ airdromes. 
Another instructed him to gather in- 
formation on what research was being 
conducted in the field of atomic energy. 
On this latter point he was enjoined: 
“Be as specific as possible.” 

Mr. Magidoff’s secretary also found 
reports containing material of a nature 
classified as restricted under Soviet 
laws, which had evidently been sent 
out via the American embassy. Mr. 
Magidoff had written asking McGraw 
Hill to make sure that this information 
was not attributed to him. The sec- 
retary also noted close contacts by 
Magidoff with the U.S. military and 
naval attaches. 

Mr. Magidoff was not arrested, im- 
prisoned or molested in any way. He 
was simply asked to leave within a 
few days with his Russian wife (who 
became a United States citizen during 
the war). 

Mr. Magidoff naturally denied every- 
thing, and the McGraw Hill people 
issued a statement insisting that the 
instructions sent him had been just a 
“routine news assignment,” part of a 
worldwide survey designed to deter- 
mine effectiveness of underground in- 
stallations during the recent war— 
which hardly explains their interest in 
Soviet possibilities of defense against 
radioactive particles and in Soviet 
atomic research. 

Suppose a Soviet newspaper cor- 
respondent in the United States had 
been given the special assignment of 
gathering as specific as possible infor- 
mation in the top secret field of atomic 
research; would that have been con- 
sidered espionage? Would such a cor- 
respondent have been permitted to re- 
main in this country? ‘ 

In “anger and pity,” Mr. Magidoff 
has written a book about his twelve- 
odd years as correspondent in the So- 
viet Union and has been making a nice 
thing out of lecturing on his expe- 
riences. 

The book tells nothing at all about 





A Seant Contribution to Knowledge 


quaint themselves with Emily Post in 
order to adjust themselves to foreign 
customs in their contacts with West- 
erners. (This section of the book is 
called “hilarious” on the jacket.) Even 
Magidoff’s Russian wife, who came 
from a peasant family, is the butt of 
some of this. But he managed to polish 
up her manners so that she could 
acquit herself without shaming him at 
lavish little dinner parties to foreign 
dignitaries given in their small Mos- 
cow apartment, where they lived in 
the style of the diplomatic colony, 
complete with correctly attired butler 
and maid service. Some of his readers 
might consider hilarious Mr. Magi- 
doff’s own attempts to ape diplomatic 
etiquette. 

One object of the author’s pity was: 
Dmitri Shostakovich who, Mr. Magi- 
doff declared, “cannot go to America 


where millions await him,” because he 
had been criticized for certain ten- 
dencies in his music. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Magidoff, Shostakovich did come 
to America, and the fact that more 
Americans did not have a chance to 
see and hear him was the fault not of 
the Soviet Government, but of the 
U.S. State Department which would 
not permit him to accept the invita- 
tions of the millions who awaited him. 

Mr. Magidoff does, indeed, record 
that the Russians have a deep aversion 
to war, although he feels that the So- 
viet citizens generally “are not aware 
of the gravity of the international 
situation today.” He thinks war can be 
avoided if America “wins the cold 
war.” His book, no doubt, is conceived 
as a contribution to that end. But it 
isn’t a very effective contribution to 
anything, except as it unintentionally 
throws light on why American cor- 
respondents in Moscow are frequently 
regarded with suspicion by the Soviet 
authorities. J.S. 


A Superficial Book by Duranty 


STALIN AND CO., by Walter Duranty, 
William Sloane Associates, New 
York, 1947. 261 pp. $3.00. 


ALTER DURANTY was a great 

reporter and it is a pity he did 
not remain one. His dispatches from 
Moscow at the time he was a resident 
of the Soviet capital have never been 
equalled by any other correspondent, 
and have enduring value for the stu- 
dent of Soviet history. But his books 
fall into quite a different category, and 
have none of the insight and drama 
that characterized what he wrote when 
the actuality of Soviet life was all 
around him. 


In Stalin and Co., subtitled The Polit- 
buro, the Men Who Run Russia, Mr. 
Duranty does one useful thing, dis- 
tasteful to the anti-Sovieteers. He blasts 
the myth that is being used to motivate 
current American foreign policies, that 
the Soviet Union has any aggressive 
designs on anyone. Duranty writes: 


There is a point which seems to 
have been ignored, or deliberately 
distorted, by the noisiest of Russia’s 
adversaries of the West: that it is 
directly in conflict with Russia’s most 
basic interests—peace and _ recon- 
struction—to pursue any policy that 
might lead to war, or even any policy 
that might lead to the danger of war. 


But Mr. Duranty on the other hand 
does not hesitate to perpetuate another 
myth, the myth of “dictatorship by the 
thirteen men in the Kremlin.” His pic- 
ture of how the Soviet government 
works is grossly inaccurate. He has for- 


‘he life of the people in the SovietZ gotten the Soviet people. But not com- 


Jnion, but is immensely revealing? 


about the morbid and ingrown life of 
the foreign colony there. It is full of 
the most arrogant, snobbish comments 
m the efforts of the Russians to ac- 
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pletely—for he can also write: 


To attack the Politburo as a group 
of heartless men who have clamped 
an iron tyranny upon two hundred 
million slaves is a line that has 


found wide favor in America, but 
this too seems hardly to conform 
with the facts. “Slaves” cannot be 
driven to such heights of courage and 
endurance as the Russian people 
showed throughout four years of war, 
especially in the terrific sieges of 
Sevastopol, Stalingrad and Lenin- 
grad. 


It is a pity that the memory of that 
courage and endurance did not inspire 
Mr. Duranty to write a less trivial and 
superficial book. 


The Lie of 
Soviet Anti-Semitism 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM—THE BIG 
LIE, by Moses Miller. Published by 
Jewish Life, New York, 1949. 32 
pp., 5 cents. 


HIS SPLENDID reply to the recent 

epidemic of articles in the press 
accusing the Soviet Union of anti- 
Semitism is must reading for everyone, 
Jew and non-Jew alike. For the accu- 
sations were part and parcel of the 
cold war which seeks to distort the 
Soviet Union in the minds of the 
American people and plant the seeds 
of ugly suspicion there. 

Moses Miller does an excellent job 
in exposing the movers and shakers 
of this vicious campaign and in making 
it clear that they have attacked the 
one country in the world where anti- 
Semitism has been banished and can 
never again thrive. 

Taking the accusations one by one, 
he refutes them all, not only with 
stern logic, but with cold documenta- 
tion. He shows how the Woltmans 
use the shoddy trick of distortion, of 
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partial quotes, and of quotes out of 
context to make a point. Miller takes 
the same quotes and presents them 
fully; the complete difference in the 
original meaning becomes at once ob- 
vious. 

The Soviet Union’s history of con- 
sistent concern for the welfare and de- 
velopment of the Jews is presented 
briefly and authoritatively. The ugli- 
est accusation of all, that the Soviet 
Union during the war left the Jews 
to the mercy of the Nazis, is com- 
pletely demolished not only by remark- 
able statements by people like Dr. Jo- 
seph Nover, a Polish refugee, a life- 
long Zionist and admittedly no advo- 
cate of the Soviet Union, but also by an 
article in the International Concilia- 
tion, authoritative journal of the Car- 
inegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Other accusations are likewise de- 
molished as vicious fiction by similar 
authentic and unbiased sources. 

Charges of anti-Semitism against the 
USSR have been launched with a single 
purpose—to attempt to discredit an 
achievement of that country that has 
won world-wide acclaim, its nationali- 
ties policy which has assured its many 
nations true economic, political and 
cultural equality. 

To read this booklet is to under- 
stand this and to arm yourself with 
one more weapon against the cold 
war. 








MEMOIRS OF ALFRED ROSEN- 
BERG, with analytical commentary 
by Serge Lang and Ernst von 
Schenck. Ziff Davis Publishing Co., 
New York, 1949. 328 pp. $4.00. 


LFRED ROSENBERG was a petty 

bourgeois intellectual who felt 
threatened by the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion which came close to his native 
city, Reval (now Talinn), Estonia. As 
a Baltic German his fear and anger 
expressed itself in counter-revolution- 
ary German nationalism. In Germany 
he sought and received support from 
White Guard Russian exiles. These 
connections and his knowledge of Rus- 
sian and tsarist anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda made him valuable to Hitler in 
the formulation of the Nazis’ race 
policies, particularly in relation to the 
drive against the Slavic East. In re- 
ward he was made the head of the 
conquered Slavic regions. In the ap- 
plication of his policies, both anti- 
Semitic and anti-Slav, millions of Jews, 
Poles, Czechs, Russians and Ukrainians 
were killed. For his responsibility for 
these mass murders Rosenberg was 
found guilty at Nurnberg and hanged. 
While he was in detention he jotted 
down sketches for an autobiography 
and apologia for his career. These 
memoirs are fragmentary as well as 
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false, and it is the analytical commen. 
tary by the editors that gives it co- 
herence and relevance. The peanut 
brain and jackal spirit that it reflects 
on the part of this theoretician of 
Nazism is another testimony to the 
base and sick-minded leadership that 
took Germany to its destruction. Most 
important of all, however, is its reve- 
lations of the reactionary connections 
that marked the Nazi course from the 
beginning; and the part that the anti- 
Soviet orientation played in cementing 
these connections both at home and 
abroad. 

This book contains an important 
lesson to teach which, it is to be hoped, 
responsible Americans will not ignore. 
From intervention, onward, the at- 
tempt to obliterate the world’s first 
Socialist country has not only failed 
but has brought untold sufferings on 
the world and disasters to those who 
made the attempt. 
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A 3-Year Livestock Plan 


S FULL SUMMER hits even north- 

ern Soviet lands the big farming 
job—big enough for front-page Izves- 
tia editorials and news stories from 
all parts of the Union—is getting out 
the hay. 

More meat, lard, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs and allied products is the aim of 
the special Three-Year Animal Hus- 
bandry Plan, initiated this spring, for 
extending and increasing the produc- 
tivity of the stock-raising and dairy 
industries. The Plan calls for an in- 
crease of one-and-a-half to two times 
the present output within the three- 
year period. 

Government organs describe the 
drive as the central task for Soviet 
agriculture at the present. time. 
Greatest obstacle in the way of in- 
creasing the number of livestock and 
raising their output has been the in- 
sufficiencies in the country’s fodder 
supply, and the Plan is especially em- 
phasizing the need for establishing an 
adequate fodder base in the immediate 
future. 

This is where the haying comes in, 
and sowing fields with fodder grasses, 
fencing in new pasture lands, digging 
wells, constructing silos and making 
silage. 

Prospects are excellent in the cen- 
tral zone, the Urals, Siberia and the 
Central Black Soil Zone. Rains in May 
were abundant and now the meadow- 
lands are covered with lush growth. 

For 1949, the Plan sets the fodder 
figure at not less than 88.8 million 
tons of coarse fodder, to include 52 
million tons of hay and 27.3 million 
tons of silage. 

At Machine and Tractor Stations in 
stock-raising and dairy regions, mech- 
anization of processes connected with 
harvesting the hay and making silage 
is reaching new levels, also the mech- 
anization of sheep-shearing, fencing in 
pasture lands, and similar chores. 

In districts in which the industry is 
concentrated, specialized Machine and 
Tractor Stations have been set up; in 
other districts existing Stations are 
adding special equipment to aid the 
work of the stock raisers and dairy 
farms. 

During this first year, Machine and 
Tractor Stations are slated to handle 
the mowing of an area of nearly seven 
million acres and preparations of 3.5 
million tons of silage. 

Because getting in the hay falls at 
the same time as so much other indis- 
pensable farm work, the government 
is asking local Soviets to provide real 
leadership during this period of spe- 
cial strain, to aid Machine and Tractor 
Stations and farmers in drawing up 
specific plans for the haying, so that 
it can be finished by the time grain 
iarvesting begins. Before harvesting 
of grain, 80 per cent of this year’s 
plan for making silage is slated to be 
fulfilled. 
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The work of Soviet officials in some 
areas has come under sharp criticism, 
for instance, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the Kazakh SSR, is blasted 
for neglect that last year caused a 
serious fodder shortage resulting in 
lowered productivity and the death of 
a number of cattle. Special help is be- 
ing given farmers in this republic: six 
special Machine Animal Husbandry 
Stations heve been opened this year, 
equipped with the latest machinery 
not only for the jobs handled in other 
areas, but, in this semi-arid region, for 
the mechanization of the water supply. 
Kazakh farm artels have organized the 
irrigation of steppe hay lands. 

In order to raise the productivity of 
labor in connection with the fodder 
campaign, a system of supplementary 
payments to farm-workers is being 
established in many localities. 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
(Continued from page 21) 


Pestel, a leader of the Decembrist re- 
volt, executed by Nicholas, Pushkin 
wrote: “Only a revolutionary head 
. can love Russia, just as only a 
writer can love the language.” 

Unable to deny Pushkin’s greatness, 
some local pundits try to make him 
safe and sane by ridiculing his connec- 
tion with the Decembrists, and what 
the tsarist police of the time, who kept 
him under surveillance all his adult 
life, called his “dangerous ideas.” 

Actually, he not only fought against 
serfdom and despotism in Russia, but 
was vitally interested and warmly in 
sympathy with the national revolu- 
tionary movements in Spain, Pied- 
mont, Naples, Greece and other west- 
ern European lands in the eighteen 
twenties and thirties. 

Besides his poems and stories, his 
diaries and voluminous correspondence 
and critical works set forth vigorously 
and courageously his political ideas. 
His broad sympathies also touch the 
early victims of Great Britain’s fac- 
tory system (Marx was still a teen- 
aged youth in Germany), and of Ne- 
gro slavery in the United States. 

He wrote: “Read the complaints of 
the factory workers—your hair will 
stand on end. How many abhorrent 
torments and incomprehensible trials! 
... You will think it is a question of 
building Pharoah’s pyramids, of the 
Jews working under the whips of the 
Egyptians. Not at all, it is a matter of 
Mr. Smith’s textiles or Mr. Thomson’s 
needles. .. See what happens when 
a new machine is invented which frees 
five or ten thousand people from ex- 
hausting labor and deprives them of 
their last means of livelihood.” 

And of the United States: “My con- 
fidence in this new people and its con- 
stitution, the fruit of the most modern 
culture, has been greatly shaken. With 
astonishment men have seen democ- 


racy in its abhorrent cynicism, its cruel 
prejudices. . . . Negro slavery in the 
midst of culture and liberty.” 

The State Publishing House of the 
USSR is putting out 252 editions of 
Pushkin this jubilee year, totaling 
11,500,000 ccpies. 

Special onevolume editions are 
being published in the Kazakh, 
Georgian, Tadzhik, Turcoman, Latvian, 
Moldavian, Lithuanian and other lan- 
guages. 

There are special editions being pub- 
lished, in the Ukraine and other re- 
publics, for collective farm readers, 
schools, etc. 

A new Pushkin museum will be 
cpened in the Alexander Palace in 
the village of Pushkin, the former 
Tsarskoe-Selo. the tsarist summer pal- 
ace, near Leningrad, which suffered 
violent destruction at the hands of the 
Nazis and is now being restored. 
A.S. 


KINGDOM OF KHOREZM 
(Continued from page 18) 


The work of the Khorezm expedi- 
tion, in connection with which two vol- 
umes of archeological and ethnographi- 
cal material are shortly to appear, has 
made it possible to establish the basic 
steps in the development of the socio- 
economic, political and cultural history 
of ancient Khorezm, to trace back the 
path of growth of the peoples of thie 
Khorezm oases from primitive com- 
munal organization, through slave-own- 
ing antiquity to the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages, and to counter the view- 
point that treats this period as the 
exclusive property of the west. 

By restoring the basic contours of 
Khorezm history, the expedition is con- 
tributing to the solution of the extremely 
important problem of ancient history 
regarding the causes for the depopula- 
tion and reversion to wilderness of vast 
areas of formerly fertile irrigated Cen- 
tral Asiatic lands. 

“Soviet science is demonstrating by 
extensive documentary materials,” writes 
Professor Tolstov, “the correctness of the 
ideas of Marx that at the basis of these 
processes lie factors of social history— 
above all, the going over to the feudal 
parcelling out of the land, to feudal dis- 
sension, to the incursions of barbarian 
hordes, and the breaking up of the very 
foundations of a water-based economy.” 

And there is the conclusion of this 
scientist interested in the future as well 
as the past: 

“What was destroyed by man may 
also be restored by man under new so- 
cial-economic conditions. A clear ex- 
ample of this is the outstanding suc- 
cesses being won by the new irrigation 
systems of the Soviet Republics of Cen- 
tral Asia, whose peoples have already 
opened up wide stretches of desert lands, 
conquering once again from the desert 
the lands of their forefathers.’ 
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On the Romanian Church 


Question: In the March 16 issue of 
the Christian Century, in an article 
entitled “Church Liquidation in Roma- 
nia,’ the charge is made that the 
Greek Catholic Church of Romania 
was wiped out. What is the status of 
the church in Romaric at the present 
time? P. R. S., Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. 


Answer: The Constitution of the 
Romanian People’s Republic guar- 
antees religious freedom as well as 
equality of all religions and churches: 

Article 27. The freedom of consci- 
ence and the freedom of creed are 
guaranteed by the State. Religious 
cults are at liberty to organize them- 
selves and to function, provided that 
their ritual and practice are con- 
sistent with the Constitution, public 
security and morals. No religious 
creed, congregation or community 
will be allowed to open or maintain 
institutions of general education, ex- 
cept special schools for training of 
the cult personnel under State super- 
vision. The Romanian Orthodox 

Church is autocephalous [ecclesiasti- 

cally independent] and unitary in its 

organization. The way of organizing 
and functioning of religious cults will 
be regulated by law. 


In old Romania the Roman Catholic 
Church, although a minority church 
since only about 6 per cent of the 
Romanian people are Roman Catho- 
lics, occupied a privileged position, 
based on the Concordat between the 
old Romanian government and the 
Vatican concluded in 1927. Closely al- 
lied with the Roman Catholic Church 
was the so-called Greek Catholic 
Church to which about 8 per cent of 
the Romanian population belonged. 

The church with the greatest num- 
ber of adherents is the Romanian 
Orthodox Church, to which more than 
two-thirds of the Romanians belong. 
However, through close unity of the 


hierarchies of the Greek Catholic 
Church and the Roman Cathclic 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church 


was seeking to dominate the religious 
life of the Romanian people, using the 
pulpit as a political platform for the 
policies of the Vatican and the land- 
owners of Romania. In 1948, the new 
government of the Romanian People’s 
Republic terminated the Concordat 
with the Vatican and_ established 
equality of all churches. At the same 
time it eliminated the church’s in- 
fluence from the schools by separating 
education from the church. 

The Constitution of the new Roma- 
nia provides: 


Article 1. In the Romanian Peo- 
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ple’s Republic, public education is 
the equal right of all citizens of the 
Romanian People’s Republic, irre- 
spective of sex, nationality, race or 
religion. It is organized exclusively 
by the State, on the principle of a 
unified structure, and is based on 
popular democratic and_ scientific 
realistic foundations.. Public educa- 
tion is lay. 


Following the abrogation of the 
Concordat a realignment of churches 
took place in Romania. On October 3, 
1948, 423 Prelates and Priests of the 
Greek Catholic Church withdrew 
from the Greek Catholic Church, 
which is allied with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and joined the Romanian 
Orthodox Church. Greek Catholic 
Priests representing a majority of the 
Greek Catholic church published an 
appeal to the faithful clergy of the 
Greek Catholic Church, calling for ter- 
mination of the 250 year schism in the 
Church and for unity between the 
Greek Catholic Church and the Roma- 
nian Orthodox Church. About 80 per 
cent of the former followers of the 
Greek Catholic Church joined the Ro- 
manian Orthodox Church. This reor- 
ganization of the Church does not 
detract from the freedom of all other 
existing churches and religious groups 
in Romania Thus the Romanian law 
provides for freedom of church organ- 
izations and self-government in mat- 
ters pertaining to the church, includ- 
ing religious education and training 
for the priesthood. (See Article 27 
above.) 

The new law stipulates that “The 
believers of all religious creeds are 
obliged to obey the laws of the coun- 
try.” (Art. 10) It further stipulates 
that each creed must forward to the 
State its statute and profession of 
belief, that it must have only Roma- 
nian citizens as its leaders, and that 
these leaders must take an oath of al- 
legiance to the Romanian People’s 
Republic. 

On organizational matters the new 
law states “Religious creeds organized 
by dioceses may have a number of 
dioceses proportionate to the _ total 
number of their believers. The boun- 
daries of dioceses shall be established 
and believers shall be allotted to 
dioceses by the statutory authority of 
the respective creeds.” (Art. 22.) 

The activity of religious creeds is 
limited by no consideration except the 
public interest. Article 23 of the new 
law states: “The activity of recognized 


religious creeds shall be carried on in 
accordance with their religious teach- 
ings, with their approved organization 
statute and with the law of the coun- 
try and the demands of morality.” 
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On Soviet Psychiatry 


Question: Could you give me some 
general information on the incidence 
of mental disorders in the Soviet 
Union and tell me what provisions 
there are for treatment and care of 
mental cases? G.A.M., Austin, Texas. 


Answer: Dr. Sigerist in his book 
Medicine and Health in the Soviet 
Union (an SRT Book Club selection) 
gives the following information on this 
question: 


Moscow had 11 district psychiatric 
clinics in 1937, also about 8,000 beds 
available for mental cases in the city 
and the surrounding rural area. After 
the Revolution, the bars were removed 
from the windows of Russia’s mental 
hospitals, and systematic courses of 
treatment were instituted. Neverthe- 
less, the policy is to hospitalize mental 
eases only if it is absolutely unavoid- 
able. It is believed that whenever pos- 
sible the patient should remain in his 
familiar surroundings and should re- 
main at work. The psychiatrists who 
treat him see to it that he is properly 
housed and has his own room. They 
also instruct his relatives or neighbors 
about his condition. The patient re- 
mains under the permanent super- 
vision of the district psychiatrist. 


If he requires hospitalization, he is 
admitted to a mental hospital, but 
only after having been examined by 
two additional physicians. I visited 
two such hospitals in Moscow and 
found the atmosphere exceedingly 
pleasant and cheerful. The principle 
of the open door is applied, and pa- 
tients have their meals at little tables. 
Occupational therapy plays a very im- 
portant part. Electro- and hydro-ther- 
apy are frequently applied and contin- 
uous narcosis is also practiced. Chronic 
cases are usually transferred to spe 
cial hospitals or labor colonies in the 
country. Conditions are similar in 
other cities. 

Although the number of hospital beds 
available for mental cases increased 
more than 80 per cent between 1932 
and 1941, it has remained compara- 
tively low. The incidence of mental 
disease is much less in the Soviet 
Union, however, than in the capitalist 
countries of the West. According to 
Karanovich, head of the Section of 
Psychiatric Service of the Commis 
sariat of Public Health of the RSFSR, 
there were in 1937 three mental pa: 
tients for every thousand persons In 
the USSR. According to his estimates 
there were at that time seven cases 
per 1,000 in the United States, eight 
in Germany and ten in Italy. (P. 95) 
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which we have now united under our 
leadership in the Atlantic Pact, or the 
still larger group of the nineteen Mar- 
shall Plan nations and areas totalling 
285 million population. But the critical 
and decisive arm is the airplane, where 
we are far the strongest, and, with the 
atom bomb, vastly superior. 

The New York Times for Sunday, 
March 20, had a map which showed the 
bases we owned or controlled. They 
ringed Russia to the north, to the east, 
to the west. We have a base in Iceland 
which is two-thirds of the way from 
New York to Moscow. In Greenland 
we have three bases, in Newfoundland 
three, in Labrador five, up north of 
Hudson Bay three (note that these north- 
erly points are but short distances from 
Russia over the Polar Regions), Alaska 
three, northwest Canada, bordering Alas- 
ka, four, Morocco and Libya dominat- 
ing the Mediterranean, one each, Eng- 
land two, Austria one, north Germany 
one, and our powerful bases in the far 
west Pacific Ocean, which are thousands 
of miles nearer to Siberia than to our 
Pacific Coast. 

If we were Russians, what would we 
think of the relative dangers or strength 
of the two countries? Russia could be 
pretty much destroyed before she got 
started. Not content with our present 48 
air bases, or groups as they are called, 
our Navy and Air Force is now demand- 
ing that we increase our bases to 70. 
Purely for defense, of course! But in a 
few hours these bases could shoot forth 
huge planes that would annihilate Rus- 
sian cities and towns, railroads and 
bridges, dams, plants and oil wells 
wherever situated. That is what Russia 
faces. We in this country face no such 
possibility as Russia has neither the bases, 
the planes, nor the bombs. Britain, our 
ally, has many additional bases. 

The Russians look at our war prepara- 
tions. Fifteen billions appropriated last 
year, and again this year, with Congress 
just adding another nine hundred mil- 
lion to it. That is an appallingly large 
sum. War propaganda leading to hysteria 
has so bewitched our people that they 
seem willing to take sitting down almost 
any dictation from the “brass hats.” A 
‘cw Congressmen ventured to query the 
‘eed and the wisdom of such expendi- 
ures. Now we can’t spend the same dol- 
ir twice over and there are many des- 

crate needs in our country, which must 

) unmet when all these billions, which 

nount to $282 for every man, woman 

id child, go to unproductive war pur- 

Ses, 

We desperately need millions more 

ouses for both health and morality’s 
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sake, let alone happiness. We need Fed- 
eral aid to education, which is lament- 
ably deficient in the South, and among 
our 400,000 ill-treated, unschooled In- 
dians. We are sadly deficient in supplies 
of hospitals, doctors, nurses. One-half of 
our youth were rejected in the last war 
draft. We need dams to control floods 
that cause millions of dollars of damage 
each year; irrigation to bring more land 
into cultivation; measures to prevent the 
rapid erosion of our precious but vanish- 
ing top soil. We need more and better 
roads. 

If, in the face of these unmet needs, 
that affect our standard of living, our 
happiness and our very lives, we con- 
tinue to lavish such vast sums on prep- 
arations for war—even though we call 
it defensive war—what must the Rus- 
sians think? Our asseverations that all 
these “preparations” are purely for de- 
fense don’t get much credence in Russia. 
The Russians say, it is absurd to fancy 
that we are planning to attack you. Your 
own leading statesmen, and your military 
critics, say that we could not possibly 
successfully attack America, and that we 
have no such. intention. They might 
quote John Foster Dulles’ speech before 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
Cleveland, March 9, “I do not know of 
any responsible high official, military or 
civilian, in this government or any 
other government, who believes that the 
Soviet State now plans conquest by open 
military aggression.” 

The Russians point to our peacetime 
draft, something that our country has 
never before tried. Russia also points to 
the strenuous demand of the Army, sup- 
ported by President Truman, that we 
pass a universal military training law. To 
the Russians, deeds speak louder than 
words. The Russians point to our con- 
tinuing stock-piling of atomic bombs, 
and our building ever more powerful 
ones. Russia points to the pacts and poli- 
cies we have been creating: Our Hemi- 
sphere Pact with the 21 American states, 
whom we are now supplying with arms; 
the Truman Doctrine, followed by the 
Marshall Plan, and now the Atlantic 
Pact, and our purpose to arm 12 Euro- 
pean countries. 

If we can afford billions of dollars for 
the rearming of the Western European 
states, we can afford to be more generous 
in supplying other kinds of help, and 
we ought to know that the best defense 
against the encroachment of communism 
are contented peoples enjoying their 
share of the good things of life. 

Our hostile and aggressive propaganda 
doesn’t get us anywhere; it makes mat- 
ters worse. Wiser would be the policy 
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favored by Cordell Hull, who wrote in 


his memoirs: 


As I left office, the policy I advocated to- 
ward Russia rested on two bases. The first 
was: continue in constant, friendly discus- 
sions with the Russians. Consult them at 
every po:nt, engage in no “cussin” matches 
with them. . . . Show them as clearly as 
possible the superior advantages to Russ‘a of 
wholehearted cooperaton with other na- 
tons as compared with the minor advan- 
tages of predominance in neighboring states. 
Make it clear to them that we did not ob- 
ject to a nation’s preaching the merits of 
its form of government, whether Commu- 
nism or Democracy, but that we did object 
to a nation’s interfering in the internal 


affairs of other nations. 

Mutual recrimination gets us nowhere. 
The foundations of lasting peace can 
only be laid on truth and friendship. 
Quoting the Wall Street Journal: 


Suppose you 


were to lean over your 
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back fence and tell your neighbor you 
thought him a crook, a liar, a shyster. Would 
you expect your neighbor to rush to you 
with an amiable handshake and invite you 
in for a pot of tea while you discussed 
your natural differences? 

Nor does the building up of armed 
forces really get us security. Gen. Persh- 
ing said that armaments are inevitably a 
danger. Bayonets cannot kill ideas, nor 
planes change principles and _ policies. 
Our Atlantic Pact cannot prevent the in- 
filtration and invasion of ideas, ideas 
born of discontent and despair on the 
one hand and hopes of change and bet- 
terment on the other. Feeding people is 
more of a security than arming them. 
Only peace pacts, not war pacts, can 
bring security and abundance to all the 
peoples of the world. 

Stronger than force of arms is force of 


soul. “The pen is mightier than th: 
sword,” and love is the strongest of all. 
There will never be security in the world 
even for the strongest until peoples have 
learned to understand, to appreciate, to 
respect and to trust each other. Such un- 
derstanding and trust does not come all 
in a day, but it does come when people 
seek for it with all their hearts. When 
will we learn that the Lord who made 
us knows best? When will we learn that 
all men are His children and our broth- 
ers, and that, in the quaint words of 
George Fox, “There is that of God in 
every man.” Russians too are God’s chil- 
dren. Russians too have “that of God” 
in them. Believe it, act on our belief, 
and according to our faith will it be 
given us, even reconciliation, friendship 
and peace. 
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as well. The production of windowglass 
and crockery has increased to 2.5 times 
the 1948 volume and the Republic is 
now in a position to supply these items 
to many regions and Republics of the 
Soviet Union. The timber,: veneer, flax- 
processing, peat and other industries of 
Byelo-Russia occupy a considerable share 
in the industrial production of the USSR. 

Byelo-Russia’s grain area has already 
surpassed by 6 per cent the planned 
goal for 1950. More than 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have moved into the 375,000 houses 
built in the villages since their liberation 
from the Germans. All the schools have 
been restored, and the 27 institutions of 
higher learning and 110 specialized 
high schools now functioning in the Re- 
public have a higher attendance than 
before the war. 

Another Republic which suffered heavy 
damage from the German occupation 
is Estonia. But with the aid of the 
other Soviet peoples, the Estonians have 
completely restored their national econ- 
omy and are successfully advancing it. 
In 1948, Estonia’s gross industrial output 
was double that of 1939. The prewar 
yields and the gross crops of grain and 
potatoes were surpassed in 1947. The 


. school attendance in Estonia is more than 


156,000, compared with 119,000 before 
the war. College attendance has consid- 
erably surpassed the 1940 figures. Twelve 
scientific research institutes are function- 
ing under the auspices of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Estonian SSR, founded 
in 1946. 

And again, as in the prewar years, the 
increase in industrial production in many 
Republics under the postwar Five-Year 
Plan exceeds considerably the general 
average increase for the whole of the 
USSR. The plan calls for a 48 per cent 
increase in industrial production above 


the prewar volume for the whole of the 
USSR; the planned average increase is 
76 per cent for Turkmenia, 78 per cent 
for Moldavia, 80 per cent for Latvia and 
Lithuania, 89 per cent for Uzbekistan; 
production is scheduled to increase 2.1 
times in the Armenian and Kirghiz Re- 
publics, 2.2 times in Kazakhstan three 
times in Estonia. 

Fraternal cooperation between the na- 
tions of the USSR is a great driving 
force in Soviet society. The Russian peo- 
ple have played a tremendous role in 
unifying the free and equal peoples of 
the USSR into one close family, in pro- 
moting the economic and cultural de- 
velopment of all the Soviet peoples. The 
Russian Federation was the nucleus 
around which the stable multi-national 
Soviet state was formed. The Russian 
people assisted the formerly backward 
nations of Russia to further their eco- 
nomic and cultural development. Rus- 
sian scientists, engineers, and workers 
commissioned by the largest scientific 
and industrial centers assisted the na- 
tional Republics in their economic and 
cultural construction. The advanced ex- 
perience of the best Russian workers was 
an example to the workers of all the 
Republics and of tremendous significance 
in their training. The highest achieve- 
ments of the Russian people have been 
made available to all the peoples of the 
USSR. In the postwar Five-Year Plan 
period the Russians continue their in- 
valuable assistance to the other peoples 
of the Soviet Union. There is no doubt 
that without the generous assistance of 
the RSFSR and the other fraternal Re- 
publics, the Republics ravaged by fascist 
occupation could not have recovered w rith- 
in such a brief time and so successfully 
promoted the development cf their na- 
tional economy. 
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and accordingly he is left with more to 
spend on consumer goods at a time when 
their cost is falling steadily. 


Kazakh Art Festival 


May has provided Moscow theater and 
concert-goers with some rare treats. High 
among them I should place the perform- 
ances of Haydn’s The Seasons and Ver- 
di’s Requiem by the Leningrad State 
Choir, and, in very different style, the 
appearance of visitors from Kazakhstan 
during a ten-day festival of Kazakh art. 

A word about this Kazakh festival. 
The Kazakh Republic is the vast region 
of steppe and desert stretching across 
Central Asia from the Volga to the bord- 
ers of Mongolia. Before the Revolution 
conditions there were typical of the sleep- 
ing East, the land worked by impover- 
ished, debt-ridden, illiterate share-crop- 
pers, its natural resources, oil, coal and 
non-ferrous metals neglected. In 1920, it 
became a Soviet Republic, and in 1937, 
attained federal status. On the eve of the 
war its population was over six million. 

As with most of Soviet Central Asia, 
the first period after liberation from the 
oppression of the landlord, the prince- 
ling, and the mullah was one of educa- 
tion. In 1940, we find no less than 25 
per cent of the population of the Kazakh 
Republic undergoing organized instruc- 
tion in schools and other educational in- 
stitutions, compared with 11 per cent in 
France and 3.3 per cent in British India. 
The need for this educational drive may 
be seen from the fact that of every 
hundred Kazakhs in pre-Revolutionary 
times only two were literate. Now over 
one million of Kazakhstan’s children at- 
tend school, there are 23 higher educa- 
tional institutes’ with 16,000 students 
and the Republic has its own Academy 
of Science, a branch of the All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Science, about 

100 technical training schools, a film 
studio, a musical conservatory, theaters, 
clubs, libraries. 


Cultures Are Mutually Enriched 


The recent visit to Moscow of repre- 
sentatives of the Asiatic Republic’s intel- 
lectual life has shown how this primary 
educational stage has been followed by 
one in which Kazakhstan in contribut- 
ing to Soviet culture as a whole, as well 
as being able to receive cultural influ- 
ences from other peoples of the USSR. 
At one of the concerts of the decade, I 
was talking to a famous film director, 
whose Storm Over Asia, dealing with 
the awakening of the East, will be re- 
membered by many abroad. What tre- 
mendous benefits revolutionary Russia 
has conferred on these people, I re- 
marked. “And the greatest,” he replied, 
“is to have given them the opportunity 
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SPRINGTIME IN MOSCOW 


to run their own affairs and develop 
their own national culture.” 

Indeed, it was not as something exotic 
or curious that Moscow welcomed the 
cross-view of Kazakh culture provided 
by this festival. The largest and most- 
frequented concert halls of the capital 
were filled with ordinary Moscow people. 
To gain some idea of the reception the 
Kazakh visitors were given, one would 
have to imagine the incredible event of 
a group of singers, playwrights, actors, 
musicians, poets and novelists from the 
Gold Coast in British West Africa visit- 
ing London and appearing before large 
audiences in the Albert Hall, the As- 
sembly Hall of London University, and 
three or four of the city’s principal con- 
cert halls and theaters. Perhaps “incredi- 
ble” is too strong a word. ‘The Director 
of Education of the Gold Coast has re- 
ported that “it is probable that by the 
end of the century universal literacy for 
all the children of school age will be ia 
sight.” 

In the Great Hall of the Moscow Con- 
servatory, below the portraits of Bach, 
Beethoven, Mussorgsky, Chaikovsky, the 
Kazakh National Orchestra of 60 instru- 
ments played symphonic music, both 


Kazakh and Russian. The music of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven was brought to Mos- 
cow from the borders of Mongolia. 
Scenes from national operas, including 
one that has recently received a Stalin 
award for 1948, were performed. A com- 
mittee of Soviet writers devoted ten days 
to studying seven new plays by Kazakh 
writers dealing with current subjects of 
interest to all Soviet people. There was 
no hint of patronage in the critical re- 
port published at the end of the decade. 
Praise and disapproval were handed out 
as from equal to equal. 


Meaning of Cosmopolitanism 


I have dwelt on this subject because 
it is linked with the much-discussed 
question of “cosmopolitanism.” 

The motives of the struggle against 
cosmopolitanism in the Soviet Union 
may be more easily understood by com- 
parison between the Soviet attitude to- 
wards the national culture of the various 
peoples in the USSR and the attitude 
of the imperialist powers towards the 
culture of smailer lands. 

As seen from Moscow, the world situ- 
ation is dominated by the rise of the 
forces of democracy and socialism and 
by the activities of American capitalism 
in defense of world capitalism, seriously 
weakened as a result of the late war. The 
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tion; conclusive evidence of a nation building for world peace. 
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defense of bourgeois society requires the 
subservience of all lands under capitalist 
regimes to American imperialism. Hence 
the propaganda of cosmopolitanism, of 
the concept of abandonment of sovereign 
rights, of the super-state, in other words 
of a doctrine which denies the rights of 
nations to their own culture. Cosmopoli- 
tanism implies contempt for these rights 
and preaches: an arrogant doctrine of 
American nationalism, being thus the 
exact opposite of proletarian internation- 
alism which implies the development of 
national values in a system of friendship 
and equality between all nations. 

It follows that it is in the interests of 
the imperialists to weaken the patriotic 
feelings of Soviet citizens and to sap their 
pride in their national achievements, cul- 
tural and material. Recently severe criti- 
cism was levelled against a number of 
theatrical critics charged with ignoring 
the contribution of young Soviet play- 
writes to the contemporary theater which 
the public expects to mirror the life of 
Soviet man, with his new attitude to- 
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wards property, towards the community, 
towards his work. Most of these critics 
belonged to the olde: generations and 
remained more or less under the influ- 
ence of the old standards of the capitalist 
world which they applied in such a way 
as to create obstacles to the development 
of Soviet culture. 

Andrei Zhdanov in January, 1948, dealt 
precisely with the relation between’ cos- 
mopolitanism and internationalism: 

“Internationalism in art is not created 
on the basis of a weakening or impover- 
ishment of national art. On the con- 
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trary, internationalism appears when a 
national art is flourishing. To forget this 
truth means to lose the guiding line, to 
lose ones own face, to become a cosmo- 
politan without a fatherland. . . . If, at 
the basis of internationalism there is a 
respect for other peoples, then it is 
equally true that one cannot be an inter- 
nationalist if one does not respect and 
love ones own people. .. .” 

The visit to Moscow of the Kazakh 


THE FLIGHT 


(Continued from page 20) 


lic figure—vice-president of a Young 
Naturalists’ Club in the capital, and 
rushed to do battle. 

It turned out to be no simple matter. 
She jumped over the cases like a mon- 
key. She fell, and laughed. She slipped 
through his fingers. 

The vice-president wheezed heavily, 
but he could do nothing with the ball 
of quick-silver. 

“Daddy!” dodged Petya. “Make her 
give me back my postcards!” 

“What sort of a Pioneer are you, and 
vice-president too,” replied his father, 
‘if a little girl like that can fool you,” 
and smiled at the flushed Galya, who 
seized her moment to snatch the wreath 
neatly from the boy’s head. 

Petya made a desperate leap and 
grabbed the girl’s shoulder. 

“Give in!” he gasped. 

The same second she rolled up into 
a ball and suddenly slipped down as 
though she had fallen through his 
hands. Petya dashed after her, rubbing 
a bruised knee, but she managed to 
slip into the pilot’s compartment. Pet- 
ya flew at the door and pounded it 
with his fists, shouting! 

The door opened and Petya saw the 
tall figure of the captain right before 
his nose. 

“Now, now, lad, this won’t do,” he 
said angrily. “You’ll smash up my 
whole airplane this way.” 

“Make her give me back my post- 
cards and cap,” said Petya morosely, 
trying to edge past the captain into the 
cockpit. 

“Now look here, you kids, I’ve had 
just about enough of you!” 

Assuming a terrible expression, the 
captain grasped Petya’s neck firmly 
with one hand, and Galochka’s with 
the other, and began bringing them 
towards each other. “Make up now!” 

“She’s got to give me back my writ- 
ing things first!” 

“And he’s got to stop chasing me!” 

“Make up!” roared the captain 
threateningly. 

“It’s her fault! She started it!” 

“Nothing of the sort! He did!” 

“Galya, don’t tell lies,” said the cap- 
tain sternly. “I know you! It’s not the 
first time I’ve had you on my ship. 
I’m pretty sure you were the one to 
begin it. Make up! D’ye hear me?” 

The little girl glanced up at him with 
her lively black eyes, gave a barely 
perceptible wink and suddenly, in a 


intellectuals was a striking example o: 
Soviet internationalism in action. It no: 
only strengthened the links between Ru: 
sian and Kazakh culture, it also strength 
ened the autonomous culture of the 
Kazakh people. The month of May sav 
preparations for more exchanges of this 
kind, with Moscow theatrical companies 
making plans to travel far afield and 
various national theaters getting ready 
to visit Moscow. 


flash, became a meek, obedient child. 
She dropped her eyelids modestly, 
smoothed down her skirt, and, without 
looking at Petya, shyly handed him the 
postcards and cap. 

Petya took his things, and saw with 
amazement that the postcards and 
paper were white, untouched. “I only 
pretended to be drawing, to tease you,” 
said Galya politely. 

“Thank you,” growled Petya, some- 
what embarrassed but still angry. 

“Well?” the captain said again, to 
Petya. 

Petya looked in confusion from the 
airman to the little girl and back again, 
wondering what they wanted of him. 

“Well?” the captain repeated the 
third time, pushing Petya towards the 
girl. “Don’t you know what you’ve got 
to do? She’s offering to make up.” 

“Maybe they don’t make up our way 
in Moscow,” the little girl observed. 

“And how do you make up in the 
Ukraine?” asked Petya. 

“We make up like this.’”’ She hooked 
her two little fingers togethers, shook 
them and let them fall apart. “Do you 
want to?” 

Petya shrugged his shoulders haught- 
ily. “If you like.” 

Turning sideways, he stretched out 
his little finger, hooked. She hooked 
her own onto it and with some embar- 
rassment—which people always feel 
when they make friends after a quar- 
rel—they shook their hands and then 
freed their fingers. 

“The incident is closed,” cried the 
captain, lightly knocking the children’s 
heads together, and disappeared majes- 
tically into the compartment. 

The children stood for some moments 
looking in opposite directions. They did 
not know what to do with each other 
now that peace was officially declared. 

The girl was the first to find a way 
out of the embarrassing situation. “You 
know what?” she said, looking as 
though she had just made a most im- 
portant discovery. 

“What?” 

“Let’s walk about the plane.” 

“But why?” Petya inquired. 

“Oh, just for fun!” said the girl, 
lightheartedly shaking her ribbons and 
beads. 

“All right, let’s,” cried Petya sudden- 
ly with the most devil-may-care look. 

The last hour in the air passed like 
a flash. 
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THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
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LIFE IN BLOOM 


Based on the life of Ivan Michu- 
rin, famous horticulturist. Writ- 
ten and produced by Alexander 
Dovzhenko, with music by Shosta- 
kovich. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow." 
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ment, told with the immediacy and 
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background. 
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Non-members $2.75 
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Trofim Lysenko 
The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Asricultural Sci- 
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An historical document of World War 
Ul. Contcining the official Soviet reply 
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analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood.” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 
D. N. Pritt 


The historical record set straight in 
an authoritative, concerted narrative. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper 40¢ 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 
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with clear answers to many questions 
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hy Alexander Bek 


If it were not for SRT 
BOOK CLUB this great 
novel would not be 











available in America! 





"The author set himse'f just this task 
—to give in the most communicable 
terms the human constituents of the 
epic battles. And he hit upon what 
proved to be a remarkably effective 
method; he hunted out one of the par- 
ticipants, the Kazakh commander of a 
mixed Kazakh and Russian battalion, 
had a succession of long talks with him 
and, gradually, so steeped himself in 
the nature and the memories of the 
man as to be able to become his very 
tongue. What we have here are not 
only incidents and data but the actual 
physical atmosphere of battle, the 
actual emotional tensions of the fight- 
ers and their reactions to the moral 
trials in which their character was 
formed. 

“As Alexander Bek sets them down 
his pages take on a more than factual 
realism; and a realism of the actual 
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event that one seldom finds in fiction; 
a truth, indeed, that one seldom finds 
in any form of literature. The author's 
hand seems to be absent. We seem 
to hear living speech and to see events 
recalled at first hand, with the very 
flush and odor of the actual experi- 
ence still upon them. . . . If the defini- 
tion of the epic as a work grand in 
scale but intimate in intensity is ac- 
cepted, And Not to Die" deserves 
the title. In the final accounting of the 
literature arising out of the Second 
World War it is certain to take a 
place among the leaders, if not the 
leading place. In its combination of 
nobility and personal warmth, in its 
evocation of the human potentialities 
for greatness, it would stand out in any 
groupings of contemporary books.” 
—lIsidor Schneider, 

"Soviet Russia Today" 
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